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OF MODERN MASTERS 


With 2’x 2” Color Slides 


In the S. V. E. Library of Kodachromes are 
slides which reproduce in full color the masterpieces 
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of modern artists including: 
CEZANNE GAUGIN MANET 
PICASSO RENOIR VAN GOGH 
These are only a few of the thousands of Kodachromes 


i919. isis AS which are available. Send for 
aonqalll 1944 the new Art catalog today. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


: . Dept. 11A, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
S. V. E. slide CM 276: Outihiris’ of Pontoise — Cezanne 


FREE TO ART TEACHERS: The new, 48-page S.V. E. as LIBRARY Of 
Arts Catalog lists hundreds of slides on architecture, cos- ~. 


° . ». g 
tumes, dances, design and crafts, interior decoration, ~ 
landscape gardening, literature, and sculpture as well as Xe 
paintings. Write for your copy now. 


* * * BRING OUR BOYS BACK SOONER— BUY EXTRA WAR BONDS NOW 








USE A BETTER LETTERING PEN ~ 
.-. DO A BETTER JOB 


ALL THE TEXT IN THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS LETTERED 
WITH ESTERBROOK “DRAWLET” LETTERING PENS 
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Supesio’ ciuflimanslup has nude Citesbteck Hens the 
tacguzd Sandatd uth pr Adsionals and Mudntls everywhere 





EASY TO CLEAW BECAUSE THERE ARE WO or 
COMPLICATED GADGETS..(9 POINT ST¥EES 2) 





ESTERBROOK 

PEN COMPANY 
Camden, New forty 
THE BRE “stad ap =" d 


Perfomance Vroves 


HEADLINE REDUCED TO ONE HALF SIZE 
ALL OTHER LETTERING REDUCED ONE QUARTER 
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DRAWING PENCILS 
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What more could an artist ask for than this 
array of fine drawing pencils and leads? 
~ KIMBERLY GRAPHITE STICKS—3 in. long, Square or 
Rectangular 3 degrees 2B—4B—6B 
FLAT SKETCHING PENCIL—'e x 34 lead 3 degrees 2B— 


4B—6B 
CHARCOAL PENCIL—3 degrees 2B—4B—6B 
: KIMBERLY DRAWING PENCILS—22 Accurate Degrees 


6B to JH——-Tracing 1-2-3-4 and 
KIMBERLY EXTRA B-Intense Black Layout Pencil 


Write to us—Dept. A—for free trial pencil or stick; or 
send us $1.00 for assortment of 1 doz. Also mention the 
name of your dealer, (This offer good only within U.S.A.) 


Wurkors of Fine Firecile bitte /EEF 
Jeneral Pencil Company 


67-73 FLEET STREET JERSEY CITY 6, N.J, 
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OIL COLORS 
TALENS & SON INC 


850 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 5, N. J. 








Announcing 
a new book 


MASKS 
by 
W. T. Benda 


Now on the press is a handsome new volume in 
which the originator of the famous Benda Masks 
discusses practically every phase of the vast subject 
of masks, masking, and mask-making. Among other 
matters, he reveals exactly how he produces his own 
inimitable creations. Welcome, too, will be the 
gallery of photographs picturing 77 of Benda’s most 
popular masks, not to mention the reproductions of 
dozens of his sketches and studies made in designing 
his masks. An ample explanatory text 1s enlivened 
by means of humorous incidents and pithy observa- 
tions. 148 pages 71/4 x 10. Frontispiece in color. 
Attractively bound. In short, a notable addition to 
ovr line, Peady scan. $5.00 rastnpaid 


WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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SCRIPT and MANUSCRIPT: 
32 distinctive script alphabets. 
10 pages of engrossing make 
this folio a prized possession 
of professionals and students. 

Each 50¢ 
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Here’s a library of 4 Higgins Art Books guaranteed 
to give hours of creative entertainment to profes- 
sionals and students alike. Drop in and thumb 
through these valuable books at your nearest Higgins 
Ink dealer...and see for yourself what a buy they are! 


NS Display cabinet free with 











TECHNIQUES: 37 pages... 
well over 100 illustrations. 
Gives you the ground work 
and advanced techniques for 
all types of Higgins Ink draw- 
eee Each 50¢ 


assortment of 4 titles. 
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CARTOONING: How profes- 
sional cartoonists “get that 
way”— 60 wonderfully illus- 
trated pages of techniques 
used by America's top flight 
comic strip, gag, and political 
cartoonists. Also ao chapter on 
the theory of humor. Each $1.00 

















“Fine Artists” Colors. 


FINE ARTISTS’ 


COLORS 


OIL—WATER—TEMPERA—PASTEL 
AQUA PASTEL 


Weber Artists’ Colors have been the outstanding medium of 
professional artist-painters since 1853. They insure brilliance 
and permanency to the artists’ best efforts. Students, too, find 
greater success with their use. Ask your dealer for Weber 


*Certified by New York Testing Laboratories 
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/ 5400 HOURS OF CREATIVE ENTERTAINMENT 













SINCE 1880 
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HIGEINS PROJECTS 


ARTS and CRAFTS PROJECTS; 
10 separate projects ranging 
from 4 to 12 pages each—Map 
and Chart Making, Paper Dec. 
orating, Spatter and Airbrush, 
Textile Dyeing, Book Binding, 
and many more, all in handsome 
portfolio cover..... Each $1.00 















WATERPRCOF DRAWING INKS 











ARTISTS’ 


MATERIALS 











F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 


PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 


St. Louis 1, Mo. 


PATRONIZE YOUR NEAREST WEBER DEALER 


Baltimore 1, Md. 
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Statement of Ownership, Management, Circulation, etc. 
Required by Acts of Congress, Aug. 24, 1912 & Mar. 3, 1933 

o@ AMERICAN ARTIST published monthly, except July and Aug. at 

fast Stroudsburg, Pa., for Oct. 1, 1944. 

State of New York; County of New York: ss 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county afore- 
gid, personally appeared Frederick S. Sly, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the Business 
Manager of the Corporation publishing AMERICAN ARTIST and that 
the following 1s, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circula- 
tion), ete., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
shove caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended 
by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 1. That 
the name and addresses of the publisher, edi‘or, managing editor and 
business manager are: Publisher, Watson-Guptill Publications, Inc., 330 
W. 42 Stieet, New York; Editors, Ernest W. Watson and Arthur L. 
Gupti!l, 330 W. 42 Street, New ‘ork; Managing Editor, Ernest W. 
Watson; Business Manager, Frederick 9. Sly. (addresses above) 

2, That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and ad- 
dress must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one pe: cent or more of 
total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, 
company, or other unincorporated concern, its name and address, as 
well as those of each individual member, must be given): Watson- 
Gaptill Publications, Inc., 330 W. 42 St., New York; Ralph Reinhold, 
330 West 42 St., New York; E:nest W. Watson, 330 W. 42 St., New 
York; Arthur L. Guptill, 330 West 42 Street, New York. 

§. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security hold- 
ers owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 
4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the own- 
ers, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fidu- 
cary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security ho'd- 
ers who do not appear upon the books of the company as tiustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, associa- 
tion, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication 
wld or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers 
during the twelve months preceeding the date shown above is ————— 
(This information is required from daily publications only.) 


FREDERICK S. SLY, Business Manager 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 20th day of September, 1944. 


CURVILLE C. ROBINSON, Notary Public 
(My commission expires March 30, 1946.) 
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A POINT FOR EVERY PURPOSE 











| se AFTER THE WAR ¥% 


Even before our present catastrophic struggle, 
the famed windmills of Holland were fast 
disappearing. The day may come when few, if 
any, remain. 

Our long-popular Gillott Pens have well- 
nigh disappeared, too, while our factories 
have been busy producing products of war. 
But these pens, unlike the windmills, will 
again be in evidence the world over once 
our foes are subdued. 





ALFRED FIELD & CO., INC. 93 Chambers St., New York 8, N.Y. 















“IDEA 
COAXER’ 
YOU EVER SAW 


WINNER 


TONE | 


THE ART DIRECTOR’S DREAM 
OF WHAT A DRAWING PENCIL 
REALLY SHOULD BE...... 


A year ago we asked a lot of artists what 
they liked best about Winner Techno-TONE. 
Most of them singled out two features—the 
strength of the graphite and the intense 
depth of its 17 perfectly graded tones of 
black. 


This year the answer is still the same—with 
one addition. One Art Director summed 
it up neatlly. 


‘A good drawing pencil coaxes out ideas,” 
he said. ‘If you have any inherent genius, 
the pencil gives it articulation. Winner 
Techno-TONE is that sort of a pencil. It 
translates grey matter into exciting black 
visuals, presentations and finished art."’ 


Have you tried Techno- 
TONE, the pencil that 
proudly follows in the tradi- 
tion of world-famous A. W. 
Faber “CASTELL''? Try it at 
our expense. Just specify 
the degree you prefer. 


ADE 


| Féchno-TONE 





AM. FABER ['33) LVINNER | 












STANDARD OF THE WORLD 





FABER INC. NEWARK, N. J. 
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THE X-ACTO KNIFE 
AS A DRAWING TOOL 
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Prize Winning Carica- 
ture of Leopold Stokow- 
ski, by Hugo Steccati. 
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Airbrush Work 


The airbrush, a mechanical instrument 
which sprays paint onto the paper by 
means of gas or compressed air, is ex- 
tremely popular among commercial artists. 

In airbrush work a great use is made 
of stencils or masks designed to protect 
certain areas from the spray, the airbrush 
artist ordinarily spending as much time 
preparing these items as he does on the 
spraying itself. 

Sometimes these masks or “friskets” 
are of wax or oiled paper; again of thin 
sheet plastic, or of stencil board or paper 
especially made for the purpose. Tracing 
paper is occasionally used. Whatever the 
material, the cutting must be done with 
extreme care; the X-acto knife is a favor- 
ite tool for the purpose. 

Each frisket must be fastened down 
while the spraying is done in order to 
prevent the paint or ink from blowing 
beneath it. Rubber cement is the cus- 
tomary adhesive. 

Study the example above and you can 
see the many places where the areas of 
spray were controlled by masking. 


TWELVE * 
SUSKOISING (Os 


This advertisemeni 
is an adaptation 
of a page in 
TWELVE 
TECHNICS 
(left), a booklet 
of hints prepared 
by a leading au- 
thority fer the art- 
ist, student, and 
teacher. A copy is 
yours for 10 cents. 


* 





X-ACTO CRESCENT 
PRODUCTS COoO., INC. 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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BULLETIN BOARD 


Please send notices to Eve Brian, Bulletin Board Editor, 330 W. 42nd Street, New York it 


WHERE TO SHOW 


ALBANY, N. Y., Albany Inst. of History & Art, 
Feb. 14-Mar. 11. Albany Inst. American Draw- 
ing Annual, V. For all artists in U. S. & 
Canada. All drawing mediums—suitably matted. 
No more than 5 entries. No fee. Jury. No 
prizes. Purchases encouraged. Works due Feb. 
3. J. D. Hatch, Jr., Albany Institute of Hist. 

& Art, 125 Washington Ave., Albany, N. Y. 


ATHENS, 0., Edwin Watis Chubb Gallery, Ohio 
Univ. Mar. 1-21. Ohio Valley Oil & Water-color 
Show. For residents of Ohio, Ind., Jll., West 
Va., Penn., & Ky. Mediums: oil & watercolor. 
Fee: $2.50. Jury. Prizes: $150 in War Bonds; 
honorable mentions. Dean Earl C. Seigfred, 
College of Fine Arts, Ohio University, Athens, 
0. 


DALLAS, TEXAS, Museum of Fine Arts. Nov. 26- 
Jan. 2. 4th Ann. Texas Print Exhibition, 
sponsored by Dallas Print Soc. & the Museum. 
For al! Texas artists. All print mediums. No 
fee. Jury. Prizes: $250. Entry cards & 
works due Nov. 11. Dallas Museum of Fine 
Arts, Fair Park, Dallas 10. 


DAYTON, 0., Dayton Art Institute. Jan. 1-31. 
Local Artists’ Exhibition sponsored by Dayton 
Society of Painters and the Institute. For 
artists of Dayton and vicinity. Mediums: paint- 
ing, drawing, sculpture, ceramics. No jury. 
Purchase Awards. Entry cards & works due 
Dec. 27. Mildred Raffel, Sec’y to Dir., Day- 
ton Art Institute, Dayton 5, Ohio. 


DETROIT, MICH., Detroit Institute of Arts. Nov. 
21-Dec. 24. Michigan Artists’ Annual. For 
resident artists of Michigan. Mediums: oil, 
watercolor, sculpture, prints. Jury. Prizes: 
15 of $25 to $200 each. Entry cards & works 
due Oct. 30. Detroit Institute of Arts, De- 
troit, Mich. 


HAGERSTOWN, MD., Washington County Museum of 
Fine Arts. Feb. 1-28. 13th Annual of Cum- 
berland Valley Artists. For artists of Harris- 
burg, Pa., Winchester, Va., Cumberland, Md., 
and Frederick, Md. All medioms. No fee. 
Jury. Cash prizes. Entry cards due Jan. 1; 
works, Jan. 15. John Richard Craft, Dir., Box 
423, Hagerstown, Md. 


HARTFORD, CONN., Morgan Memorial. Jan. 27- 
Feb. 18. Hartford Society of Women Painters. 
For women artists within 25-mi. radius of 
Hartford. Mediums: oil, watercolor, pastel, tem- 
pera, black & white. Fee: $2. Jury. First 
prizes for oil and watercolor. Works due Jan. 
20. Mrs. Jessie G. Preston, 984 Main St., 
East Hartford, Conn. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Los Angeles Co. Museum. 
Feb. 1l-Apr. 15. L. A. County Museum Ist 
Biennial Exhibition of Drawings by American 
Artists. For all U. S. citizen artists. Any 
drawing medium—5S entries. No fee. Jury. 
Prizes: $725 & awards. Entry blanks and 
works due by Dec. 1. James Normile, Los An- 
geles County Museum, Exposition Park, Los 
Angeles 7. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Minn. Institute of Art. Nov. 
10-Dec. 10. 30th Ann., Local Artists’ Exhibit. 
For artists of Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
Mediums: oil, watercolor, sculpture, prints, 
drawings. Jury. Works rec'd Oct. 20-30. Inez 
M. Quinn, Registrar, Minn. Inst. of Art, 201 
E. 24 St., Minneapolis 4. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Nat'l Academy Galleries. Dec. 
13-Jan. 10. First Ann. Exhibition of Draw- 
ings, Nat'l Academy of Design. For all artists. 
All drawing mediums. No fee. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry cards due Nov. 11; works, Nov. 18. Sec’y, 
Nat'l Academy of Design, 1083 Fifth Ave., New 
York 28, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Nat'l Academy Galleries. Jan. 
19-Feb. 7. 78th Ann., American Water Color 
Society. For all artists. Mediums: watercolor 
& pastel. Fee for non-members. Jury. Prizes 
Works rec'd on Jan. 11. Write: Harry De 
Maine, Sec'y, Amer. Water Color Society, 1083 
Fifth Ave., New York 28 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Nat'l Academy Galleries. Mar. 14 
Apr. 11. Nat'l Academy of Design, 119th Ann 
Painting, Sculpture & Architecture Exhibit. For 
all artists. Mediums: painting, sculpture & archi- 
tecture. No fee. Jury. Prizes. Work re- 
ceived Feb. 12 & 13. Sec’y, Nat'l Academy of 
Design, 1083 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Nat'l Academy Galleries, y, 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Nat'l Academy Galleries. Dee, 1) 


NORFOLK, VA., Norfolk Museum of Arts & Sciencs: 


WHERE TO SHOW 


14-Apr. 11. Nat'l Academy of Design yj 
Ann. Exhibit of Graphic Art. For all artsy 
Medium: graphic arts. No fee. Jury. Prix) 
Entry cards due Jan. 25; works, Feb. 1. Sq, 
Nat'l Academy of Design, 1083 Fifth 
New York 28, N. Y. 





dan. 3. 3rd Annual Exhibition of Merch 
Seaman of the United Nations. The ei 
will tour U. S. in ‘45. For bona fide te 
chant Seamen of all United Nations. Mediyg; 
oil, watercolor, pencil, etc. Sculpture 
photos not eligible. No fee. Jury. Pris 
5 of $100 each. Works due Nov. 27. Is 
F. Petersen, United Seamen’s Service, Inc. % 
Broadway, New York 6. 





























Peb. 4-Feb. 25. Irene Leach Memorial 3 
Annual Contemporary Virginia Oil & Wate. 
color Exhibit. For all Virginians. Mediyas 
oil & watercolor. No fee. Jury. Prizes: 
for oil painting, $100 for watercolor; 2 Pop 
lar Prizes, $25 each. Entry cards due Jan, 2 
works, Jan. 12 to 22. Mrs. F. W. Curd, 2 
Boissevain Ave., Norfolk 7, Va. 


OMAHA, NEB., Joslyn Memorial. Nov. 29-Der, 3 
Six States Exhibition of the Society of Lib 
Arts. For residents of Neb., Colo., Kan., 
Mo., & S. Dakota. Mediums: 0.1, watercol: 
prints & drawings. No fee. Jury.  Privil 
of one man show. Entry cards & works ¢ 
Nov, 12. Paul H. Grummann, Dir., Jos) 
Memorial, 22nd & Dodge Sts., Omaha 2, ha 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., The Print Club. Nov. 12 
Philadelphia Print Club’s 16th Annual. f 
Philadelphia artists. Mediums: etching, [i 
graphy, woodcut, engraving, silk screen. Jury 
Prizes. Bertha von Moschziskar, 1614 Latin 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J., Plainfield Art Assn. Galley 
Nov. 19-Dec. 3. Plainfield Art Assn. 0 
Exhibit. For residents of New Jersey. We 
ums: oil & watercolor. Fee: $1 per entry 
only). Jury. Awards & Honorable Ment 
Entry cards due Nov. 6; works, Nov. 13. He 
old C. Sprague, Chetwood Terrace, Fanwou, 
N. J. 


PROVIDENCE, R. |., Providence Art Club, Nov. 718 
66th Annual, Providence Art Club. For 
artists. Medium: oil. No fee. Jury. 
prizes. Entry cards & works due Oct. 
Mrs. Mary Adams Cook, Providence Art Cit 
1l Thomas St., Providence, R. |. 


UTICA, N. Y., Munson-Williams-Proctor Inst., 4 
7-28. For artists within 100 mi. radius 
Utica. All mediums. No jury. Entry 
by Dec. 15; works, Dec. 22. Joseph Tron 
Asst. Dir., Comm. Arts Program, Munson 
liams-Proctor Inst., 318 Genesee St., Utica s 
. =. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Corcoran Gallery. Det. 
Jan. 12. For members & all artists of 0. ¢: 
Md., & Va. Mediums: oil & sculpture. Fe 
$1 for non-members. Jury. Prizes: 
medals. Garnet W. Jex, 6010 20th St.. ©. ¥ 
lington, Va. 


YOUNGSTOWN, 0., Butler Art Institute. Jan. 1% 
10th Annual New Year Show. For resided 
and former residents of Ohio, Pa., Va, We 
Va., & Ind. Mediums: oil & watercolor. 4 
Awards & prizes. Entry cards & works i 
Dec. 3. Sec’y, Butler Art Institute, Your 
town, 0. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


GUGGENHEIM MEMORIAL FOUNDATION, ~ 
YORK: The Foundation has appropri 
$200,000 for Post-Service Fellowships of 
granted to young scholars and _artists in , 
Armed Services, for one year’s research & 
creative work in fine arts. For U. S. cite 
25 to 40 years of age. Candidates must rf 
sent plans for proposed study. Fellows 
will be available for use of recipients “a 
ever discharged from Service. No fina i 
has been fixed for receipt of applications ® 
it is urged that they be filed as early ‘int 
sible. Henry A. Moe, Sec’y Gen'!, John rf 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 551 *" 
Ave., New York 17. 
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Highlights in December 


k Paul Trebileoek, portrait painter, with the 
amnouncement of a new and revolutionary painting 
ground. 


® Fritz Eichenberg. One of America’s most 
onginal and distinguished book illustrators. 


® James MeBey. noted British etcher and painter, 
now in the United States. 


k Portfolio of Pen Drawings by 15 artists. 








MERICAN ARTIST is a Watson Guptill Pul (10) 





? 
BOTH AGREE ON 
“Each sees the subject through different eyes. Each 
interprets in a different mood. Yet BOTH must execute 
with high-quality, lasting colors . .. and if they are 
economy-minded, chances are they BOTH use Hi-Test. 
Artists know by trial that 
Hi-Tegt colors are of a qual- 
ity that belie their economy, , . 


—know that on a comparison 
basis Hi-Test ranks favor- 
ably with much more costly 
brands in color brilliance, 
brushing quality, tinting 
strength and yes, even in 
permanency. Try Hi-Test 
oils or water colors, and see 
for yourselfl 


Many dealers display Hi-Test colors 
in this self-service color selector. 
Look for it! 





PASTELS > AIR BRUSH COLORS 


and other color mediums for the 
discriminating artist 


"HOUSE OF COLOR‘'—SARGENT 
BUILDING, the modern plant de- 
voted exclusively to Artists’ Colors. 


AMERICAN ARTISTS’ COLOR WORKS, inc. x 5601 First Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Prominent Artist Users of Strathmore...No. 30 of a Series 
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é Artists’ Art Director” 


is enthusiastic about 


STRATHMORE 


Artists crave to be directed by Paul Smith. The 
reason for this is that he directs them in a direc- 
tion in which they have been directing themselves 
for years. Paul is rather famous for making sug- 
gestion sketches for artists to depart from... but 
to which they invariably return. 


@n week-ends, holidays and before dinner time, 
Paul can frequently be seen making water color 
sketches, lovingly (he is a warm-hearted feller), 
laying the color on the snowy, responsive sur- 
face of inevitable Strathmore...Because of this 
responsive quality, you, too, can work with ease 
and efficiency on Strathmore. 
. 
Write for Free Sample Book, showing 


the complete line. Strathmore Paper 
Company, West Springfield, Mass. 


Paper is Part of the Picture 


ARTIST 
\ PAPERS 
& BOARDS 


{merican Artist 





Notes and 





Hepburn by Benda 


The photograph of the mask 
reproduced above needs no 
identification for movie fans, 
but for those who haven't been 
following the newest cinema re- 
leases—it is a mask by W. T. 
Benda of Miss Katharine Hep- 
burn, who plays the lead in 
“Dragon Seed.” 

It was made for M.G.M., 
producers of the film, and used 
in their national advertising for 
promotion. This mask, and 
many others, will be included 
in Benda’s forthcoming book, 
announced elsewhere in_ this 
issue. 


Our Cover 


Our cover by Robert Philipp 
was done with pen and brush 
in sepia ink on an ivory paper. 
It is reproduced at exact size. 
In this creative drawing the 
artist reveals his complete 
knowledge of the figure and a 
great expressive faculty, cap- 
turing the form and substance 
of his model in a few lines and 
a hare hint of tonal rendering. 


Pittman Applauds 


Hobson Pittman, in a letter to 
Frederic Taubes, writes: “I 
want to congratulate you on the 
very fine work you are doing 
for the AMERICAN ARTIST maga- 
zine. Recently I have had the 
pleasure of reading several of 
your pages which seem to me to 
be doing something very specific 
—without any fanfare—for the 
public. You answer questions 
both simply and _ intelligently, 
and a great help this is to so 
many who need this guidance. 

“IT just wanted you to know 
how I personally feel about 
your contribution to the art 
world.” 


Fair Warning 


The controversy still rages be- 
tween those who maintain only 
decent landscape work can be 
done directly from nature in the 
out-of-doors and those who feel 
a more creative job can be 
done from sketches in the 
studio. In support of the latter 
contention it is amusing, and at 
the same time perhaps signifi- 
cant, to quote the great French 
master, Degas, who said: :““You 
know what I think of people 
who work out in the open. If I 


Footnotes 


were the government I would 
have a special brigade of gen. 
darmes to keep an eye on 
artists who paint landscapes 
from nature. Oh, I don’t mean 
to kill anyone; just a little dose 
of birdshot now and then as 4 
warning.” 

This quotation comes from 
Ambroise Vollard’s book, De- 
gas: An Intimate Portrait, pub- 
lished by Greenberg in 1927, 


S/Sgt. John N. Ronsheim 


On August 12th, S/Sgt. John N. 
Ronsheim, 718th Bomb. Sqdp, 
449th Group, APO 520, ¢/o 
Postmaster, New York, renewed 
his subscription to AMeRIcan 
ArtTisT. Since John was a char- 
ter subscriber we considered 
him one of our family. 

Then, on September 1st, came 
the distressing news of John’s 
death on August 15th. Mr, 
Edw. J. Ronsheim, his father, 
of Anderson, Ind., wrote: 

“John died of a wound (his 
second injury) suffered in aerial 
combat out of Italy on August 
15th. And so his love of art 
and beauty, and the dreams he 
had are ended. Even between 
missions, he painted or studied. 
He fought that beauty might 
live, and he did it so well that 
he won the Air Medal and 
DFC and several other cita- 
tions. 

“Ts it possible for you to 
transfer his new subscription to 
some other artist now in serv- 
ice—one who would enjoy it 
the same as John did for so 
long?” 

Arrangements have been 
made for John’s subscription to 
be sent to the Painting and 
Drawing Unit at Halloran 
General Hospital, Staten Island, 
New York, where recuperating, 
artist-soldiers continue _ their 
study in painting and drawing 
under professional instruction. 


Memorial for Barclay 


As a tribute to Lt. Col. Me 
Clelland Barclay, USNR, who 
was killed when his ship was 
hit by a Jap torpedo, July 18, 
1943, members of the Society of 
Illustrators made blood dona- 
tions to the American Red 
Cross during the month of 
September. 

The Society of Illustrators. 
with ten other organizations 
that had lost members in ser 
ice, formed the Memorial Blood 
Donors Committee which ap 
pealed to its combined mem 
bership through an_ attractiv' 
circular which read, in part 
“As a tribute to a loved one 
who has given his all for his 
country, in appreciation of his 
sacrifice, and to help preserve 
the memory of his name ané 
deeds—Give your Blood to the 
Wounded. Observe the annr 
versary of his going away > 
registering now as a Blood 
Donor. Get all of his friends 
to join!” 
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Notes and Footnotes 


Baker’s Dozen 


Under whatever masthead 
George Baker (Director of Na- 
tional Advertising Art Center) 
may choose to write his inform- 
ing and sprightly paragraphs, 
everyone will continue to be 
mighty receptive to his uncon- 
yentional little publication, 
formerly known as “News from 
Art Center.” “Baker’s Dozen” 
is a happy choice for this 
monthly sheet that combines 
news items of great interest to 
the profession (illustration and 
advertising) with highly flavor- 
ed, man-to-man anecdotes that 
pass for good coinage across 
the desk of any business man, 
tired or otherwise. 

George Baker’s Art Center 
hs become _ an_ important 
agency in the art market, serv- 
ing as a clearing house where 
industry and art directors can 
meet top-flight illustrators to 
their mutual advantage. We 
don't believe in indispensable 
men—but things. certainly 
wouldn't seem right without 
George Baker’s ‘“Baker’s Doz- 
en.” 


Orchids from the 

South Seas 
A soldier subscriber stationed 
in the Southwest Pacific, Pri- 
vate Greenwell, writes: “I dis- 
cover that my recent subscrip- 
tion renewal has skipped the 
June 1944 issue. Since I’ve 
been ‘on your list’ since early 
Art Instruction days, I want 
my volumes complete. I'll ap- 
preciate your mailing this miss- 
ing issue to my civilian address. 
Truly I’ve missed this depend- 
able source of information and 
inspiration since the war _ be- 
gan... for I’ve let my copies 
accumulate at home, rather 
than risk the loss of one of 
them.” 


Likes Our Balance 

From Camp Campbell, Private 
Wolsky writes: “Your maga- 
vine is a bright spot in a dull 
Army month. Keep up your 
nice balance between commer- 
cial and fine arts and those in- 
teresting crafts that we know so 
little about.” 


Comments on the 
Pepsi-Cola Competition 


Irtist R. L. Leonard writes: 


Your article on the Pepsi-Cola 
Competition in the October 
\MERICAN ARTIST was most in- 
teresting and very much to the 
Point. However I would like 
to add something. I knew be- 
forehand that this noble venture 
Must become a failure, but 
Waited for the lamentable re- 
sults to be convinced. The rea- 
‘on for my knowing is not an 
overdose of wisdom, but the 
‘ery simple fact that no com- 
Petition can ever have satisfac- 
‘ory results. No jury will ever 
4gree and no one should under- 
take to be a juror, nor can a 


cross-section be chosen from 
5,000 entrants. 

If you give a cow a blue 
ribbon, you can at least base 
your judgment on _ expertness 
and prove it on the basis of 
the values of the cow. The best 
dog in the show will seldom be 
questioned (except from’ the 
second best). You cannot put 
paintings into a competition, 
because there is no yardstick 
and, alas, no common denomin- 
ator. Every artist with the 
least bit of personality dis- 
agrees with his fellow artist. 
As long as we have that terri- 
bly abused “freedom of Art” 
which necessarily creates chaos, 
there cannot be any national 
American Art. I cannot go 
further into this, but there is no 
formula yet to solve this very 
sad but most interesting sub- 
ject. You will never find 12 
needles in a haystack, especially 
when most of them do not look 
like needles. 

If you have to select, start 
with a definite viewpoint, a one 
man’s viewpoint, a man with 
experience, taste, knowledge of 
the psychology of the public he 
wants to serve, a man with 
democratic ideals, unselfishness, 
integrity, and the chances will 
be at least many times more 
satisfactory than the compro- 
mise judgment of eight judges, 
no matter who they are. 


And from Walter Smith: 

You bring things pretty much 
to a head by your comments on 
the Pepsi-Cola Competition. I 
cannot refrain from offering a 
well-earned accolade for what 
you have said. Why must we 
be forever saddled with this 
“cult of the ugly” dished up by 
the tenement house, wet-wash, 
fire-escape School of so-called 
Modern Art. One senses in this 
competition how anxious the 
jury was to be considered up to 
the minute and alive to the 
trends of the intelligentsia. 1 
protest that this group of paint- 
ings is not a representative por- 
trait of America: it is prop- 
aganda. I'll bet real money 
that of the 5,000 there were a 
great many more than 12 that 
could easily be classed in 
museum category, canvases 
truly American that breathe the 
clean air of New England vil- 
lages, New York hills, western 
towns and rivers, and the in- 
dustrial greatness of America. 
If not, what can be said of 
American artists? But no, the 
jury insists upon our wallow- 
ing in the artistic gutter. Well, 
there is a limit and we have 
reached it in this competition. 
The sad part of it is that the 
youngsters are being indoctrin- 
ated with this “dirty clothes” 
idealogy. Witness the recent 
Scholastic High School Art Ex- 
hibition seen at Macy's. Can- 
not we see beauty by looking 
up, quite as well by snooping 
into every damp and dreary 
corner of our great land? 
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NUDE OIL PAINTING BY ROBERT 


The original canvas ts 11 X 15 inches 
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Robert Philipp is an American artist who-has known 
what he wanted to do almost from the beginning of his 
career, He has achieved his preeminence by steadfastly 
being himself—not allowing his great talent to be se 
duced by current fashions in the world of paint. In 
variable good taste distinguishes his luminous and 
solidly constructed canvases — nudes, gay scenes and 
lovely girls. Like Renoir, who has been his guiding 
star, at least in the early years, he gives us the warm and 
festive side of life in pictures that invite universal enjoy- 
ment as well as critical approval. Although best known 
for his delectable figure paintings, his portraits of both 
men and women display equal power and facility. 

Philipp has never tried to be spectacular. His fame 
rests upon his mastery of the painter's craft, Compost- 
tion, color and brushwork as traditionally recognized. 
Rooted, of course, in an ardent personality that revels 
in the fullness and beauty of life. 

Philipp is a superb draughtsman, a fact that is never 
overlooked in commentaries on his work, It is strange 
that his drawings have never been reproduced and hav« 
scarcely been seen on gallery walls. Perhaps this is be 
cause he has never thought of his drawings as important 
beyond their use to him as studies. But an hour spent 
with his portfolios is a rare treat; they ought to be seen 
by Philipp’s admirers; they ought to be in the collec 


tions of the nation’s museums where his paintings are 


© generously represented, 





We discover much about an artist from his drawings. 
In them he reveals both his strength and his weakness. 
Without color to camouflage the latter he is put to the 
merciless test of line. In a drawing, done for the 
artist's own uses, rather than for exhibition purposes, 
the creative impulse is directly translated into graphic 
form as the pencil, pen or brush automatically records 
every sensitive response of the trained mind and eye. 
The drawing is truly an autographic expression and, as 
such, is highly prized by connoisseurs and artists alike. 
Fortunately, the galleries and museums are acquiring 
the good habit of occasional shows devoted to drawings. 

We believe that those who know Philipp’s paintings 
so well will welcome this opportunity to see him in the 
informal and intimate mood of these drawings. The 
examples presented here were done with pen, brush 
and sepia wash. 

It will be seen that these could only be the work of 
a painter who, when he draws almost wholly in line, 
aims at plastic expression. The quill pen, which Philipp 
often employs, contributed to this result. Its point is 
so flexible that it will produce a line of utmost delicacy 
or a fluid, brush-like stroke of great vigor. Its response 
to the artist's need is more like that of a brush than a 
steel pen. This tool which is used by a few contemporary 
artists was a great favorite with the Renaissance masters. 
It is their drawings, which are recalled to us as we 
examine the sketches of contemporary Robert Philipp 
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The drawing above, in brush and sepia wash, is reproduced at exact 
size of the original, the lower figure at about one-half size. The sleeping 
girl, rendered almost in silhouette, with the merest line indication, 


is expressive of the artist’s eloquent draughtsmanship. 
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De shout of drawings ehave is reproduced at about one 
third the size of the original. The sketches were done with 
a goose-quill pen—supplemented by sepia washes. The little 
quill drawing at the right is exact size of the original. 
The quill is a remarkably flexible drawing tool, responding 


a aia for both delicate lines and brush-ltke indications. 
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This pen and wash drawing by Philipp is but slight!) 
reduced from the original which was executed in sept 
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Greenwich Village Oil Painting by Robert Philipp 


The sketches below are a few of many pencil experiments 
in the development of the pictorial idea. 
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Most Americans are content to work in one division 
of printunaking—relief, intaglio or planographic—and, 
in many cases, to limit themselves to a particular me- 
dium within a division. If etchers, they almost neve 
make lithographs, and il they work on stone, they 
fight shy of wood. This is much less true of the Eu- 
ropeans, especially the French and Germans. It is not 
uncommon to find these printmakers proficient in sey 
cral printmaking methods. To be sure, it takes time 
i@ master cach medium, but the results of such perse 
verance pay dividends—artistic dividends, at least. This 
was true of Emil Ganso, who was, says Carl Zigrosser. 
‘the master technician among artists.” 

Emil Ganso came up the hard way. As a boy ot 
mixed French, Spanish and German strains, he knew 
poverty and bitter discouragement. He was an appren 
tice in the Bakery trade and struggled for years before 
an opportunity to come to America as a baker's assistant 
on a passenger liner presented itself, And somewhere 
in his difhcult youth he had acquired an intense desire 
to achieve one thing: he wanted to become an artist. 

Slowly he overcame almost unsurmountable hurdles 

a new language, long working hours and little sleep, 
the foundation stones of his art through a few weeks 
study at the National Academy and 
self instruction 
He sought the 
company of artists in his precious 
free gradually gaining con 
fidence in his own abilities. A chance 
with the celebrated artist, 
Pascin, which led to a great friend 
ship and eventually to the sharing 
of a studio, brought Ganso his first 
real critical instruction. To the nat 

and strength that chat 
Ganso work the be 
vinning, the Pascin influence added 
a note of subtlety, especially in the 


many months of 


learning to draw. 
time, 


mecting 


ural vigor 
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rendering of nudes. 

Finally his talents were recognized 
by the Whitney Studio 
come the Whitney Museum) where 
many 


(later to be- 


artists gained their first’ en 
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A Self-Portrait, a wood engraving (4 x 3 inches) 


Emil 
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couragement under the generous patronage of the late 
Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney. The Weyhe Gallery 
added its support in the form of a nominal assured 
income which permitted Ganso to give up his baker's 
job and devote his full time to his art. 

Ganso was thirty when this took place, and for the 
next sixteen years he devoted himself untiringly to his 
drawing, painting and printmaking. His great love 
of process led him to endless experimentations, and in 
1932 the Guggenheim Foundation supported him in 
his researches by granting him a European Fellowship. 

From simple experiments with linoleum and wood- 
cuts, in which he acknowledged a debt to the prints of 
Vollotton, Ganso went on invading one field of print 
making after another until he had explored them all. 
\ctually it was more than just the making of a few 
prints in the several mediums. He mastered each 
technique. 

His subject matter consisted of female nudes, still- 
life, and landscape, His early excursions into the difh- 
cult venture of rendering the nude in prints followed 
the direction of his master, Pascin. Here the sheen of 
beautifully moulded flesh and the informal, seductive 
poses of the Pascin nude dominated Ganso, As time 
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went on, however, this influence was 
thoroughly assimilated and only a simi- 
lar spirit remained to remind us of the 
older master. 

Sull-life for Ganso was for the most 
part another exercise. It served his pur- 
poses of study—study of values, tex. 
ures and design. And like everything 
ese he created, his still-life renderings 
denote the clarity and vigorous form 
he found in them. One cannot live 
with a Ganso still-life (a wood engrav- 
ing) for several years, as the writer has, 
without recognizing this exceptional 
character. Careful study of the still-life 


e on page 14 will support our conten- 
y ion, This print is one of the finest 
d wood engravings made by Ganso. 
, To the stark black and whiteness of 
his early experimental work in the 
1e woodcut he added the subtle tones of 
is ways by the masterly use of a multiple 
ye wool. He took up soft-ground etching 
in and made it a rich vehicle in its own 
in right. ‘To the art of aquatint he added 
p. awhole medley of textures in soft-ground, and roulette. 
d- In lithography, Ganso became one of America’s best- 
of known technicians, for not only did he produce notable 
it. designs on the stone, but he mastered the difficult and 
Il. exacting art of lithographic printing. And in fact, 
W Ganso made his own prints from every surface—wood, 
ch metal and stone. 
In order to acquire this technical facility he often 
ll. worked on a single theme over and over, exploring its 
fh.- possibilities by various approaches and even by cre- 
ed ating it in different mediums. 
of Being a painter, with the painter’s natural love of 
ve plastic form, Ganso was frequently impelled to the use 
ne of a variety of techniques on a single plate in ordet 
lo achieve the same richness he could so easily obtain 
in paint, He subordinated line during his last period, 
making it a subservient element in a tonal performance. 
This was especially true in his aquatints and litho 































graphs. On copper, Ganso resorted to mixed methods 
of etching and engraving processes. Close examination 
of the two states of an aquatint on the following pages 
will show traces of line etching, roulette, soft-ground 
etching and aquatint. It is further evidence of the 
length this artist traveled in order to exploit more 
perfectly his subject, but, like the accomplished artist he 
was, his means were interwoven in the tabric of his 
print. 

In his last ten years, he produced (besides paintings 
in oil and watercolor and numerous drawings) 50 wood 
engravings, 100 etchings and aquatints and 100 litho- 
graphs. Many of these prints, like his paintings, found 
their way into our finest public collections. Emil Ganso 
had more than achieved his boyhood ambition of be 
coming an artist. 

And lastly, he gave himself unremittingly to teach 
ing others the benefit of his experience in the graphic 
arts. At the University of Iowa, where he was 
an instructor, death came suddenly and without 
warning. This was in April of 1941. He was 
forty-six years old. The Brooklyn Museum a1 
ranged the First New York Retrospective Ex 
hibition of his prints last spring, reveaiing to 
many print lovers, for the first time, the range 
and technical mastery of Ganso’s exceptional! 
printmaking art. 


Additional Reproductions, next page 


fhove: “Road by Lake,” a_ soft-ground etching 
Sx 10 inches). A spontaneous print in which the 
granular character of the pencil has been retained 


Lejt: “Mountain Lake.” a lithograph (1034 x 151% 
nches). The wash character of this print was achieved 
hy use of touche (liquid grease crayon) applied to the 
stone exactly as if done on paper and with a brush 
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Trial Proof, Still Lafe with Cranach Painting” — by Emil  Ganso 


In this trial print, taken by the artist from his copper plate before any aquatint ground 
was laid, we see evidence of several etching techniques. First, the penlike line represent- 
ing the most common variety of etching—used here to define the major forms. This is 
supported by the addition of soft-ground which has been used to further define forms 
by modeling in light and shade. Observe this on drapery, apples and wine glass. Traces 
of roulette (probably added through the soft-ground) may be detected in the immediate 


foreground. 
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Final 


The final state shows the complete tonality, produced by the rich aquatint which 


effected the envelopment of the whole design. 
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Emil 


Ganso 


has 


All of the mixed methods have contributed 


qualities to the final print but have been subordinated to the major aquatint character. 


The original aquatint measures 12 x 10 inches 


All reproductions of M 


». Granso s prints 


courtesy, the 


Weyhe Gallery 
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Functionalist 


An Interview by 
Bertrand G. Zadig 


An art director able to impersonate every artist whose 
work he buys is something of an oddity. 

This rare faculty makes his function in the advertis- 
ing agency comparable to th~’ vf the theatre directo 
who not only knows his actors—their individual talents, 
their personal techniques, their limitations—but is able 
actually to play any part he may assign his cast. 

Many art directors can paint and illustrate; Paul 
Smith’s faculty to create a piece of art work in the 
spirit and manner of Rockwell Kent, Picasso, E. Mc- 
Knight Kauffer, Saul Tepper, Gilbert Bundy, et al, is 
another matter. I refer not to finished paintings but to 
roughs that serve to visualize a proposed advertise- 
ment for the client. For example, when Smith has Fred 
Chance in mind for a specific job, the rough that he 
prepares will show the client not only the basic illus- 
trative idea (the art director's conception) but will im- 
personate Fred Chance’s characteristic approach and 
technique. This is demonstrated in the American Loco- 
motive “Horn or Whistle?” advertisement, in which 
rough and painting appear almost identical in our 
reproductions. We see the same relationship in “Two 
Trains of Thought” which, in the rough, so thoroughly 
anticipated Robert Fawceti. 

In “Prelude to a Manhattan Evening,” on the other 
hand, Smith did little more than establish the flavor 
of Laurencin. 

The rough for “Diesel or Steam” could have been 
designed for none other than E. McKnight Kauffer. “De 
fense Needs Both” is a ringer for Jean Carlu. 

It is mteresting to see how Paul Smith made his 
pastel layout for the photographic illustration, “A High 
Honor for Your Daughter,” and, referring to the photo 
graph by Jack O'Reilly, how understandingly the 
camera technic had been envisioned. 

What is a layout anyhow; Let us put that question 
directly to the man of whom we are writing, 

Says Paul Smith, “An advertising layout is a ‘machine’ 
for capturing a readcr’s eve and directing his attention 
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to a sales message in an orderly manner. Often it has 


the additional task of providing by its general impres 
sion an appropriate mood or setting for the message. 
Like any other well-designed machine it should be no 
more complex than absolutely necessary—it should have 
no meaningless forms, no useless parts. It is amazing 
how much easier the designer’s problem becomes when 
this view is taken.” 

This is the credo of a small but immemorial band 
whose hands are calloused from working with what is 
rather than juggling with what ought to be. It is the 
credo of pure functionalism. 

It is the word 
designer. It implies a certain amount of esthetic swank: 
at the very least, a thick carpet on the floor to deaden 
the crude sound of hard heels and other noises of lif 
Layout man is a homelier term, but the odor of the 
esthetic still clings to it, That is because in practice 
swell layout has become something for art directors to 
admire for its own sake. as evidence of great skill anc 
ingenuity on the part of the layer-outer. 

Smith would like to be known, rather, as an un-layou! 
man, if this were possible. Of course it isn’t. An uw 
layout man might be defined, however, as one who 
coldly divests the advertising idea of all the seven veil 
of layout, so that it stands there in a state of complet 
nudity. 


unfortunate that we have to use 


Whether you call it art direction, design, layout, 0! 
un-layout, the technical job is so to arrange the element 
of an ad that the idea (the sales message) will registe! 
with the greatest clarity and impact. Period. 

Art directors, too, would agree that such indeed 
the job. The question: How do you go about it: 

The art director has deep spiritual convictions abou 
this, based on the conditioning of his personal expel! 
ence and consequent attitude toward life. He has enthu 
iasms: phallic symbolism, da-da, significant form, Jap" 
nese design—all wonderful stuff. But the lowers 


functionalist has no coanections other than those whi 
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Paul Smith’s Layout 


Paul Smith’s ability to con 
eve a picture in terms of 
photography ts tllustrated in 
the rough for “A High Honor 
lor «Your Daughter.” Jack 
O'Reilly made the photo 
graph 
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AMERICAN 
Locomotive 


Paul Smith’s Layout 








AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE 


In these two American t.oco 
motive advertisements, “Horn 
or Whistle?” and Two 
Trains of Thought,” we see 
Paul Smith’s faculty for im 
personating the artists selected 
for the job; Fred Chance for 
the former, Robert Fawcett 
for the latter. The principal 
function of such meticulousl 
executed layouts is visualiza 
tion of the advertisement for 


the client. 





Two Trains of Thought 


Robert Fawcett’s Painting 
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Jack O’ Reilly's Photograph 
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AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE BUILDS BOTE 


Rough for a drawing by Jean Carlu 


currently emerge trom a study of Starch Ratings, Read- 
ership Analyses, Studies of Type Readability, Processes, 
Color Preference Among Women in the Middle-Income 
Group, etc.: the scientific data of advertising research. 

To revert for a moment: an art director might legiti- 
mately have a great enthusiasm for abstract design and 
therefore might devote himself enthusiastically to ex- 
ploiting all its resources. Paul, on the other hand, 
starts with the perhaps dismal fact that the public 
doesn’t like, want, or understand abstraction. The 
public shamelessly wants its art literary. 

Paul happens to be personally very fond of abstract 
design, but it would never occur to him to use it in a 
popular audience ad. A smart fisherman doesn’t use 
the kind of bait he likes. He uses the kind the fish 
like. Art for the masses is, as far as Smith is concerned, 
literary. Paul would, however, use abstraction in a 
selective medium, where it could be shown that the 
readership is receptive to it. 

You might say that an advertising layout really begins 
with a map of the reader’s mind: in terms of his funda- 
mental habits, attitudes, prejudices, information, etc. 
Of course, neither Paul nor any other functionalist pre- 
iends that the information is complete. They would 
only claim that, incomplete as it is, the information is 
more trustworthy than subjective enthusiasms—and be- 
sides, it is subject to growth. When you get in the habit 
of dealing with that sort of material, the efficacy of 
vour work is bound to grow from year to year as the 
material] gets better. 

Paul is in the somewhat rare position of knowing this 
body of scientific data quite thoroughly, so that he uses 
it in his thinking as naturally as a T-square. 

This sort of knowledge is available to everybody. In 
addition, Paul has a private stock of knowledge, gained 
from rubbing shoulders with a lot of people in different 
cupational segments of American life. He is not 
afflictee with any form of Ivory-Towerism. 
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4 rough for an E. McKnight Kauffer 


The three dominant passions of Americans are radio, 
jazz and flying. To have a close-up understanding of 
the American people, it is obviously advisable to be a 
pilot, musician in a jazz orchestra, and radio engineer 

Before you say this is a silly idea, besides being im 
possible, consider that Paul actually tried all these first 
He is a private pilot, owned his plane, joined the Civil 
Air Patrol, lived at Mitchel Field, flying for the Army, 
teaches classes in advanced navigation at various col 
leges and writes on “Celestial Navigation” and such 
matters. He has even invented a bubble sextant. Not 
to miss anything, he has even experienced a crash and 
crack-up in his plane. 

Being a radio engineer was of course inevitable—lead 
ing naturally into wire-sculpture at the famed Friday 
night life class at Buk Ulrich’s where he would show up 
with a pair of pliers and wire instead of pad and pencil 
“Having been a radio engineer, I can make a piece ol 
wire do just about anything. It was the most natural 
thing for me to do the model in wire.” 

Having been a wire-sculptor, Paul, of course found 
no difficulty in learning to play the guitar, He got as 
far as being a performer in a jazz band—also composed 
the intriguing title and music, Tortilla in B Flat. Itis 
conceivable that Paul actually is a jazz musician mas 
querading as an art director. But what a disguise! 

You've got to have some explanation, of course, o 
where he found the time to do all these things. Thats 
an easy one. Paul has no taste for vicarious experience, 
and wastes no time on it. He doesn’t go to the movies 
often. He would rather be taking pictures. He doesn! 
visit art galleries much. He'd rather be making sketches 
He doesn’t go to concerts. He'd rather be playing the 
guitar. He doesn’t listen to the radio. He'd rather be 
rigging one up for a friend. 

Paul does a lot of studying, but it’s all functional, 
to speak—for a definite specific purpose. Example: ht 
was at one time a copywriter and account executive 
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Rough for a Laurencin drawing 


but, as he puts it, his accounts were so small and 
unimportant, he just never got any service out of 
the agency art director, so he took to making his 
own layouts. “I made horrible 6-H roughs for 
ihe poor artist.” The big account evaporated one 
fine day — fine for Paul—and the art director 
waporated with it. Now Paul was art director 
ind layout man, 

“I thought I'd better learn something about 
his art business,’ thought he, “I went eut and 
ought a stack of cold-pressed paper. But those 





precious sheets at a buck a throw took the cour- 
ae right out of me. I cut them into quarters. 
That way I’d ruin only 25 cents worth at a time.” 

He did a sketch a day for a year. About this 
ime a dealer sold him two volumes of Ozenfant’s 
Peinture Moderne. They were entirely in French, 
which he didn’t happen to know very thoroughly 
athe time, That didn’t stop him from translat- 
ing them, though not with complete understand- 
ing. In fact, when he acquired an English trans- 
ation, three years later, he found he’d got, in 
many cases, almost the exact opposite of much of 
Yienfant’s highly idiomatic exposition. However, 
Paul says, “I'd been exposed to a profound 





influence.” 









Abstract art taught him the bones of layout. 
Life taught him to clothe them with appropriat« 


flesh. 
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Paul Smith was both designer and artist 


for this American Locomotive advertise- 


GIVE A MDE A PApER WE Cam READL” 4 





One of a series of advertisements designed and executed for Mergen- 
thaler Linotype by Paul Smith. The background for the large letter 


is red. 


Among Paul Smith's avo 
cational interests are paper 
and wire sculpture 

“George Washington” 1s 
one of several portraits 


executed in paper 
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ELIOT O'HARA DISCUSSES FIVE ELEMENTS OF LIGHTING 
IN HIS FIFTH ARTICLE ON WATERCOLOR 


The technical means for creating the 
illusion of sunlight in a realistic water 
color has probably been mistaught 
more than any other thing in painting. 


In the Nineties one merely gave the 
students the formula—orange in the 
sunlight, and blue-violet’ in the 
shadows. The resultant pleasant vibra 
tion reduced most landscape of the day 
to so complete a uniformity of effect 
that one had only to look at enough 
pictures to accumulate evidence that 
the lighting of nature was right only 
when it agreed with the painters’ 
formula. 


Then came the architectural render 
ers with their sun hung at 45° ove 
the left shoulder and a rule for every 
thing. And later, a completely absurd 
theory involving the use of one color 
for the light and its complement for 
the shadow. 


A review of high school physics 
would be a good starting point for 
your investigations into lighting. Such 
a review would deal with laws rather 
than theories and would remind you 
that differential scattering takes out 
the short wave-length first, diverting 
some of this cool light to make the 
sky blue and the remaining light rays, 
warm. 


With a vertical noon sun, the light 
is naturally whiter: but it becomes first 
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more yellow and then orange and final- 
ly red. As it sinks lower, it traverses 
more atmosphere, thus increasing the 
scattering and warmth of the areas on 
which it falls. This is best observed on 
a white object or material where you 
will not be confused by local color. 
The laws of lighting never vary, but 
may be applied equally to a white 
house, a stone, a cloud, or a white-clad 
figure. 


Let us call this direct sunlight fall 
ing on our subject—“A”’ light. It is 
likely to be reddish at sunrise, and pass 
through yellow to white at noon, then 
reverse and pass through yellow and 
orange to red at sunset. 


For a demonstration take a_ few 
white objects: tennis ball, candy box, 
roll of paper—that will give you a 
sphere, cube and cylinder. Set these 
up as a still life on a white card or 
paper. The group of white objects 
must be in an open space outdoors and 
painted on a day when there is a clear 


sky. 


Wherever the sun strikes upon a 
surface, the paper might be left white 
Chis would be the “A” lighting. 

Wherever the sun does not strike 
upon the objects there will be no direct 
illumination. Although this area in 
our subject might be black and in 
visible. since we see it it must be get 





ting second-hand light from some 
where. If this reflected light come 
from the sky it will be cool; this cool, 
or “B” lighting, will occur chiefly op 
areas which face upward towards the 


sky. 


The edge between the “A” and “B” 
lighting will determine the surface tex- 
ture of the object. It will be a sharp 
line for a corner. A_ rough-brushed 
line for a rounded rough surface, or a 
wet transition or blended edge for 4 
smooth rounded surface. If a shaded 
surface faces downward, away from the 
sky, it will be influenced by any nearby 
sunlit area. (Since shaded surfaces do 
not reflect anything more appreciabk 
than third-hand light. their lighting is 
negligible.) 


Let us call this warmer reflected 
light “C” lighting. It can be red, or 
ange, yellow, green, blue or violet, 
according to the surface from which it 
has bounced. The joining of this “C’ 
to the “B” area will be by a wet o1 
blended transition, unless there is ; 
sharp corner between the two. 


To demonstrate “B” and “C” light 
ing, accordion-pleat a piece of whit 
cardboard and hold it so that it is in 
the sun. Now look at the shadow sid 
of it and notice the difference between 
the segments that face upward towards 
the sky—“B’—and downward towar( 
the ground. Cover the ground with 3 
bright-colored cloth or paper and no- 
tice the change in the reflected “C 
areas. 


“D” could be the dark cracks under 
the objects, or the holes in them. These 
darks will usually be warm, rather 
than a cold black 


This leaves “E” lighting as the 
shadow cast on the ground or on the 
next object. As a cast shadow usualls 
faces upward towards the sky it will be 
as blue as the bluest of the “B” areas 
It should, moreover, in all but a few 
exceptional circumstances, have a sharp 
edge. 


Now paint a watercolor of this stl 
life from the shadow side. Then 
one with colored objects instead 0! 
white. And forever after, look tor the 
5 elements of lighting on anything 
that you paint. 


Lastly, after having observed anc 
painted under direction, remember 
this most important piece of advice: 
forget that you've been taught, jus! 
feel that vou know how. 
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The Art Critic’s 
Foibles 


FIRST in a Series of columns in which 
Mr. Taubes takes a look at the hocus 
pocus of contemporary art criticism 


Ihere is litthe doubt that most of the 
professional art critics, journalistic or 
otherwise, have proved unequal to 
their task. as 1 conceive it, in com- 
menting on the work of the contem- 
porary artists. It is not that the critic 
is lacking in information—he is, for 
the most part, well read and versed in 
the current art gossip; he knows the 
facts and official findings of the art 
historians, and his mental larder is 
well stocked with professional-sounding 
lingo and standardized phraseology 
which has been, in the course of time, 
conveniently tailored to cover any 
emergency by means of grammar. To 
sum it up, he is governed by the mode 
of the marketplace rather than by 
esthetic and technical principles — by 
shifting standards rather than by sound 
criteria. 

Two principal weaknesses balk his 
ctlorts and frustrate his otherwise sin- 
cere intentions. The first weakness is 
vis readiness to subscribe to theories 
and schemes propounded by some es- 
thetic overseers and augurs, that is, by 
professionals who write books on art 
and artists; and the second is his in- 
— to judge and evaluate the crafts- 
manship of painting. Let’s consider 
the first problem and cast a straight 
beam on the oblique philosophy of 
some of the specialists who have set 
themselves up to decree what consti- 
tutes art in modern times. 

Some time ago I wrote an article in 
the Pacific Art Review in which I 
analyzed Picasso's Guernica, and in 
doing so, I professed my lack of in 
clination to join the general hysteria 
which elevated to the rank of a great 
masterpiece what I have called a 
doodling of mural proportions.’ 
Promptly the wrath of a Picasso pro 
‘agonist caught me with a mighty bar 
rage in the following issue of the 
Pacific Art Review. There, the knight 
# the modern cause heralded that 
‘this is a period in which power and 
the machine have radically changed 
the whole character of Time’’—a fact 
which, according to my opponent, | 
have failed to grasp. Notwithstanding 
this alleged incapacity, however, I do 
not fail to recognize that the character 
of Time is traditionally fickle—on the 
whole, or in parts, it changes without 
mercy, forbearance, and considerations 
of, any kind whatever. But by dint of 
a‘divine regulation, the human emo 
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tions have not changed even the slight 
est detail ever since Eve left her tooth 
marks on the pomiferous delicacy. And, 
it appears, that these emotions alone 
underlie all expression in art. Whether 
the power of the machine is capable of 
producing one bolt an hour or one 
hundred thousand nuts in a minute is 
entirely immaterial as far as the forces 
are concerned which generate art. De- 
spite an improved system of plumbing, 
an advancement in the painter’s com- 
prehension of form, understanding of 


TAUBES’ page 


Frederic Taubes, prominent American painter and authority 
on technical matters will, each month, discuss some phase 
of the painters’ problems. He will also be glad to answer 
questions, technical or otherwise on this page. Address him 
care of American Artist, 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 18 
Questions will be answered in order of receipt. 


color, and a growth of his imagination 
have not taken place. (Apropos, have 
you ever taken advantage of bathroom 
plumbing in Venice or Florence? Mos 
of it hasn’t changed since Lorenzo th 
Magnificent first used it.) 

On the other hand, the statement o/ 
my Opponent is not without an un 
intentional humor. Much of what is 
referred to as the art of today has a 
close kinship to plumbing, in fact, it is 
often nothing else than misdirected 
plumbing. 





TAUBES’ QUESTION AND ANSWER DEPARTMENT 


Mr. F. A., Syracuse, N. Y., asks: 

I have inquired in several shops about 
mineral spirits but no one seems to know 
what it is. Where can I obtain this 
solvent? 

Answer: Mineral spirits is the technical 
name for Varnolene or Sunoco spirts or 
Texaco spirits (all these are trade 
names). 


Miss B. N. W., Sarasota, Florida, writes. 
The dark colors on my paintings crack. 
I used siccative mixed with turpentine 
as a painting medium. 

Answer: Why not do a good job of it 
and add to this medium a touch of TNT 
for good measure? One-half of one per 
cent of a siccative is considered the max- 
imum addition to the paint and the me 
dium for good results. 


Mr. O. F. N., Bronxville, N. Y., asks 

Do you think that anyone today could 
paint or sculpt as well as Michelangelo? 
Answer: If anyone would paint or sculpt 
today “as well” as Michelangelo, the 
painting or the sculpture would have an 
entirely different appearance. Although 
Michelangelo's art is perfection in itself, 
the perfections of different epochs have 
different appearances; the principles of 
perfection are constant, but the outward 
appearance of art changes with the flux 
of time. That is why slavish copying of 
some older forms, no matter how perfect 
they may be, cannot be successful. For 
example, a typical misconception and mis- 
application of Michelangelo’s forms may 
be clearly seen in the work of William 
Blake. He, using the empty shell of the 
Michelangelesque anatomy, bogged down 
in adolescent allegories and vacuous, 
anaemic dreams. Another example, the 
Pseudo-Classicists of the Napoleonic era 
thought of Greek art as holding the 
master key to perfection, greatness, and 
truth. Consequently, they set out to imi- 
tate the Greeks. The result of this un- 
dertaking, as we know, fell far from 
their assumed goal. Hence, the official 
adjective pseudo. preceding the classic. 
The adjective pseudo will always apply 
to any endeavor relying on imitation 
of some alien styles which happen, at one 


time or another, to flatter the whims ot 
the painters. 


Question 2: 

Is it true that even great masters pro 
duced bad paintings? 

Answer: They most certainly did, and 
still do. I ought to know. A painter 
known for his bright ideas once said 
that all we need an art historian for is 
to have him declare our bad paintings 
as “forgeries.” The art market is fairl 
teeming with insignificant Rembrandt, 
Tintorettos, Goyas, etc. It seems, how: 
ever, according to our enlightened schol 
ars, that this does not apply to our pres- 
entday art matadors. Just look through 
the lush’ catalogues of the Museum of 
Modern Art for a reference to a bad 
Picasso or a bad Matisse, or a bad 
Bonnard—no, such a thing simply does 
n’t exist. What accounts for this paraly- 
sis of judgment? I have given what may 
be a fair answer to this in You Don't 
Know What You Like. 


Cpl. J. H., Fort McClellan, Ala., asks 
What is the meaning of “impasto” in 
connection with oil colors? 

Answer: A thick application of pain! 
is called impasto. 

Question 2: 

Are ready-made gesso panels satisfactor) 
for tempera and gouache work? 

Answer: Panels produced by leading 
manufacturers which I have had th 
chance to investigate are all reliable. 

Question 3: 

What medium should one use for exect 
tion of outlines on a painting to be fin 
ished in egg-tempera? 

Answer: Watercolor. 


Miss A. R., Miami, Fla., asks: 
I have tried to draw fine lines with India 
ink on a dry oil painting but the paift 
surface seems to repel the ink. How 
could I remedy this condition? 
Answer: To make India ink adhere 
on oil-saturated surfaces, isolate the sur 
face first with a varnish such as retouch: 
ing or final picture varnish. Draw mh 
the varnish when it is still fresh, that ' 
within about twelve hours. 
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MASTER DRAWINGS. Edited by Bryan Holme 
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greatest masters of Europe of the past five centuries. Printed 
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Another Helpful 
Addition to 
Charles Carison’s 
Famous 
Step-by-Step 
illustrations 
of Important 
Art Techniques 


$1.00 
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4ND BE SURE TO ASK YOUR ART DEALER FOR: 






SIMPLIFIED DRAWING, by Charles Carlson .......... $1.50 
PENCIL DRAWING, iy Stherles GieNeO: onc cvsnssnncce 1.00 
SIMPLIFIED ART ANATOMY, by Charles Carlson ..... 1.00 
FASHION ILLUSTRATION, by Charlotte I og ae 1.00 
FASHION SKETCHES, by Charlotte Young ............. 1.00 
WATER COLOR PAINTING, by Charles Carlson ....... 1.00 


OIL PAINTING, by Charles Carlson ..................... 1.00 
PRACTICAL FASHION SKETCHES, bv Charlotie H. Young 1.00 
CARTOONING IS A FUNNY BI SINESS, by S. B. Faier 1.00 
BUSINESS OF CARTOONING, by Chuck Thorndike ..... 1.00 
DRAWING FOR ILLUSTRATION, by Arthur Zaidenberg 1.00 
PRACTICAL HOME DECORATING, by Eleanor Lee ooo 120 
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and 2 year courses in Commercial 
at, Fashion Silustration, Dress De- 
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am as they learn, Start any time. : 
year’s Class all employed. Low living costs. 
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this time, Write for catalog. Willis Shook, Director. 
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INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


fenting, Sculpture, Commercial "Art, Teachers’ Training. 


Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
DONALD M. MATTISON, Director 


"58 West 57th St., 


the art mart 


Cutting Knives 


Under the title ‘To the Very Heart of 
Every Ticklish Cutting Job” X-Acto 
CrescENT Propucts Co., Inc., 440 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, have issued a 
very attractive little folder in which are 
illustrated and priced their individual 
knives as well as sets. It is free on re- 
quest. The company also has a most help- 
ful booklet called Twelve Technics which 
gives much useful information about vari- 
ous methods of using cut-outs in art work. 
It is sent on receipt of 10c for postage. 
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ios, dormitories, laboratories, 
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Practical training. Prof’l-Teachers. 
All Craduates employed. 

CERTIFICATE COURSES—FASHION ILL. 
COM.-ART STORY ILL. COLOR G DESIGN 
ie, ‘PORTRAIT & STILL LIFE PAINTING 
ANATOMY COURSE. CHILDREN’S CLASS. 
Beginners course. Day G Even’g sessions. 


ARTHUR BLACK DIR. 


S ¥. 6 R. ¥. Co. 5-8708. Cat. B 








Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts 


fit fine arts school in America (Est. 
Yofessional training in painting, 
lustration, and mural decoration. Also, co- 
wdinated course with U. of Pa., B.F.A., 
WP.A. degrees. Many scholarships and prizes. 
Distinguished faculty. Catalog B. Louise B. 
tallinges Curator, Broad & Cherry Sts., 
*hiladelphia 2. 
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Professional School. Fin: 
trial and Advertising Arts. 


Arts, Sculpture, Indus 
Fashion Drawing. Interior Dec 
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Accredited Degree and Diploma Courses. 66th year. Catalog 
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ae FRANKLIN SCHOOL OF au 
PROFESSIONAL ARTS 


Professional Art in all its branches; Advertising, Costume 
and General Design, Painting and ftltustration. Saturday 
classes for teachers and laymen. Mid Term Session begins 
January 29. Send for Catalog AA. 

Jamesine M. Franklin, Pres. 


460 PARK AVE. (Pent House) NEW YORK, N 
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Fer those wishing practical, persenai 
instruction in this branch of the arts 
by an experienced cartoonist, | offer e 
heme study course recommended by 
America’s foremost cartoonists. A peste! 
card brings full details. 


DORMAN H. SMITH > Son faten 


San Rafael, Cait 


PHOENIX arr institute 


Inspirational, practical training to meet opportunities 
for careers in advertising and commercial art, story 
illustration, fashion drawing, portrait and still-life 
painting. Special instructon in color for book-jackets 
and posters; anatomy; perspective: composition; air- 
brush. Day. Evening. Saturday classes. Certificate and 
speed-up courses under prominent artists. Enroll now. 


Catalog }. 
MU. 6-9353 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17 
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100th Year. Design, illustration, ad- 
—- interior decoration, fash 
ion arts, fine arts, teacher training 
B.F.A. in all courses. Photography, 
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Can Artists Make a Living? 


Digest of an article by George Biddle in Harper’s Magazine for Sept. 1940 


Can artists make a living? This is the question most frequently asked 
in letters that come to the Editor's desk. No one has given such a 
complete and authoritative answer as did George Biddle in his article 
written four years ago for Harper's. That was prior to our entry into 
the war, but it seems unlikely that the postwar economic status of 
the painter will be radically different from that of four years ago, 
although since then some things have happened to brighten the pic- 
ture. At any rate, Mr. Biddle’s survey, which is confined to the fine 
arts field, affords the best analysis available and we are grateful to 


Harper's for the privilege of passing it on to our readers 


Editors 





In the first third of his article (which 
we do not have room to quote) Mr. 
Biddle reviews the abundant evidence 
of widespread and intelligent art in- 
terest, and discusses the impact of mass 
production upon the painter’s profes- 
sion. He reminds us of the part played 
by popular magazines—most notably 
Life—in broadcasting to millions good 
color reproductions of classical, and 
more especially of liberal contemporary 
American art, and human interest stor- 
ies about artists. Also rotogravure 
sections and Sunday newspaper supple- 
ments. He points to the astonishing 
volume of art books, some of which in 
recent years have even become best sell- 
ers; the expensive Treasury of Art 
Masterpieces, for example, which has 
had a sale of over 100,000 copies. The 
skyrocketing of museum and exhibi- 
tion attendance, the educative influence 
of W.P.A. and other Federal art proj- 
ects is noted. 


Says Biddle, “I believe that an im- 
partial review of these and similar 
facts leads us to the conclusion that 
the trend of art in America today is 
democratic, in that it aims to satify a 
widening popular curiosity and inter- 
est. .. . Never before in America has 
art seemed so solidly integrated with 
the social needs of the community.” 

Continuing, “One might expect along 
with this greater interest in and social 
integration of our art, an increasing 
body of sales and a growing economic 
independence for our artists. The re- 
verse would seem to be the case. Nor 
ean this paradox be wholly attributed 
to the depression. In certain respects 
the ability of the artist to support him- 
self by the sale of his work has prob- 
ably been decreasing over a period of 
fifty or sixty years, though there has 
been a marked acceleration since 1930. 
There are few statistical data to sup- 
port this hypothesis, but whatever in- 
formation there is (with certain reser- 
vations) seems to point this wy. Port- 
er Butts, Director of the Division of 
Social Education at the University of 
Wisconsin, who has been collecting data 
on sales of art in Wisconsin since 1880, 
establishes the fact that at the Second 
Industrial Exposition in 1882 in Mil- 
waukee the sales of paintings aegre- 
gated $11.522. Fifty-three years later, 
in 1935, at the annual State-wide Paint- 
ers and Sculptors Exhibition the sales 
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totaled $178. Whereas sales at the 
Milwaukee Industrial Exposition during 
the 1880’s never fell below $2,300, sales 
of works of Wisconsin artists for all 
shows at the Milwaukee Art Institute 
—the leading sales gallery of the State 
—during the thirteen years between 
1922 and 1935 averaged only $424 a 
year. ‘Considered from every angle,’ 
writes Mr. Butts, ‘art patronage was 
gargantuan in the 1880’s compared 
with the 1930’s.’ 


“In my opening paragraph I alluded 
to a readjustment of the marketing of 
art which is essential to an understand- 
ing of the present economic trend. We 
are so used to thinking of the purchase 
of art in terms of a fluctuating price 
on the open speculative market that we 
forget that this is not only a compara- 
tively recent conception of the way of 
fixing the price of art but also a com- 
paratively unusual method of purchas- 
ing any commodity. We do not buy 
plumbing or books or wallpaper on the 
basis of a rising, speculative value on 
the open market, nor could we readily 
imagine a plumber bidding in at an 
auction of second-hand toilet-fixtures in 
order to maintain their price level. 
Most commodities are purchased on the 
basis of a service, the price of which 
is determined by cost plus demand. In 
almost all periods of the world’s his- 
tory art was thus paid for, and even 
to-day the murals and sculptures com- 
missioned by the federal government 
—or indeed by private architects—are 
paid for on this basis. 


“Does the American artist to-day sup- 
port himself by the sale of his work on 
a fluctuating speculative market or on 
the basis of the cost of services ren- 
dered? To what extent does he sup- 
port himself at all? So far as I know 
no attempt has ever been made to ans- 
wer these questions, vet they are of 
some interest to the 57,625 American 
artists* as also to the student of so- 
ciol, cultural, and economic trends in 
America. 


“To find an answer to these questions 
I sent out a hundred questionnaires to 
a list of the most prominent and na- 
tionally known American artists. I 
made up this list by selecting the names 
of those artists who appeared most fre- 
quently in the catalogues of the Whit- 
ney Museum exhibitions over a period 





of eight years; and I checked my re 
sults with the similar catalogues of the 
Carnegie Art Institute and the Pennsy)- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts, and the 
recent books on American Art 
Forbes Watson, Peyton Boswell, Jr, 
and Martha Candler Cheney. Every 
artist on my list had been invited tp 
the Whitney Museum; almost all of 
them had been invited to the exhibitions 
of the Modern Museum, the Corcoran, 
Chicago, San Francisco, and Philade- 
phia annuals. Some of the artists on 
this list were from Texas, Chicago, 
New Mexico, and California, but the 
great majority were from New York 
and the vicinity, and had business con- 
nections with Fifth Avenue and Fifty- 
Seventh Street dealers. The work of 
most of them had been exhibited in 
Paris, London, and Venice, and mach 
of it was in the permanent collections 
of many of our museums. The average 
age of these artists was perhaps fifty. 
That is, they had reached their full 
maturity. I have got answers from 
about one half of them. What was the 
average earning power of this group, 
not containing perhaps all the most 
creative and sensitive artists of the 
country but presumably—judged by the 
method of selection—the most widely 
known and financially successful? 


“T had asked in my questionnaire for 
the earnings from sales of work for 
1937, 1938, and 1939 and the average 
annual earnings about fifteen years 
ago; for supplementary income during 
1939 from other sources such as teach- 
ing, lecturing, and writing; and for 
earnings for 1937, 1938, and 1939 from 
mural commissions from the Treasury 
Department’s Section of Fine Arts or 
from salaries from WPA Art Project 


“Of the artists from whom I had 
answers only ten had earned over $3, 
000 a year from sales of their work. 
The average annual earnings from sales 
for 1937-1939 was $1,864; but if the 
four artists having incomes of over 
$5,000 were excluded, the average al- 
nual earnings would be $1,389 for the 
remainder! Fifteen years before, when 
few of these artists were as well known, 
the average annual earnings had been 
$2,080 for those then working. 


“This, then, is the not altogether 
satisfactory answer to the financial 
hopes and ambitions of the ‘18,087 art 
students attending the 18 leading at 
schools throughout the country.’ The 
unusually succesful and gifted—one out 
of each 180—may look forward toware 
the age of fifty to an income from the 
sale of his work of less than $1,900. 


“Many of the artists who answered 
me supplemented their income from 
other sources. About one-third taught 


and lectured during 1939. The average | 


income from teaching was $1.588 an¢ 
from lecturing $365. Thus the com 
bined average income from these t¥° 
sources for about 38 per cent of the 
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up was $1,953—somewhat greater 
yan their income from the sale of 
orks of art. 


“Exactly three-quarters of the artists 

yard from received commissions or 
glaries from the Federal Government. 
ore than twice as many had commis- 
jns for murals from the Section of 
fine Arts as had WPA jobs. (Remem- 
yr we are dealing with artists in the 
per income brackets.) A number got 
sistance from both projects. Those 
tists getting work from the WPA 
irt Project averaged $633. Those hav- 
ag contracts with the Section averaged 
11,506, almost as much as their income 
rived from the sale of their work. 
(ther sources of income than those in- 
jcated were for rights of reproduction, 
fr commercial work, or occasionally 
fr an important private mural. Taken 
gether, the average earned income 
fom all sources was $3,719 as com- 
yred to that of $1,913 for the sale of 
the artist’s work. 


“These figures—all too few—would 
vem to point in the direction I have 
ndicated: first, that very, very few of 
wen the most successful artists to-day 
apport themselves by the sale of their 
york; and second, that more and more 
American art, in which there is a grow- 
ing interest by the general public, is 
largely financed (that is the artist is 
supported) on the basis of a service 
rendered at cost and apparently less 
id less on the basis of art sold on an 
pen, fluctuating speculative market. 


“If the earning power of the most 
uecessful American painters through 
the sales of their work was somewhat 
wer than that of an average village 
lumber one speculated on how the less 
wecessful or less publicized artists sup- 
prted themselves. It must be again 
amphasized that these less publicized or 
jounger painters may have some of the 
est creative talent. They are not 
weessarily inferior artists but less suc- 
vssful money earners. I therefore de- 
ermined to send out similar question- 
laires to artist groups in several of 
ur American cities. I chose Pitts- 
wrgh, Cleveland, Chicago, and San 
francisco; and in each case I asked the 
tading museum director to furnish me 
mth the names and addresses of the 
eal regional artists who exhibit in the 
wal annual exhibitions. From each 
ist I selected twenty-five names. 


This is a very small group on which 
0 base an average, especially as I re- 
lived answers from only about one- 
third of them; on the other hand, the 
regional lists furnished me contained 
vetween 29 and 200 names, so that actu- 
ily I got answers from 5 per cent to 
8 per cent of the total number of art- 
ists In such groups, which is a fair 
4’mpling average; and the similarity 
ifthe answers was appallingly regular. 
lt must be emphasized in the second 
lace that these groups from four of 
‘ur largest. and wealthiest cities away 
‘tom the eastern seaboard contain the 
%st locally known exhibition artists. 
Was not concerned in this survey with 
ttefessional portrait painters, profes- 
‘onal muralists, commercial artists, 
ilustrators, ete., who do not generally 
exhibit and whose work is not on sale 
0 the public. 

am concerned here with that small 
‘toup of creative artists who seem to 


have the greatest influence, or to 
awaken the most widespread interest 
and curiosity throughout the country. 

“Here are some of the averaged 
answers to my questionnaires: 


“In Cleveland the average annual in- 
come from the sale of the artists’ work 
was $72. Almost none of the group 
had exhibited in 1925. Very few sup- 
plemented their incomes in 1939 by 
teaching, writing, or lecturing. More 
than half received commissions from 
the Section of Fine Arts or salaries 
from the WPA Art Project. The av- 
—_— income from such sources was 
$617 


“In Pittsburgh the average annual 
income from sales of art was $295. A 
little more than half the group had not 
been exhibiting in 1925. About ninety 
per cent of those heard from supple- 
mented their incomes in 1939 by teach- 
ing (and lecturing or writing) and 
they earned from such sources an aver- 
age of $1,788 a year. A little over half 
of the group received incomes from the 
Section of Fine Arts or the WPA Art 
Project and from these sources aver- 
aged $645 a year. The average earn- 
ing ‘power of the whole group from all 
such sources was $1,654 a year. 


“In Chicago the average annual in- 
come of painters from the sale of their 
work for the three years was $165. 
Those who worked for the government 
averaged another $464 for the same 
period. The average income from those 
who taught was $1,700. The group 
heard from were young; almost none 


had exhibited in 1925. 


“San Francisco gives the same dis- 
couraging picture. The average an- 
nual income from sales was a little 
better, $510. Fewer artists, however, 
received help from the government. 
The average income from those who 
taught is almost the same as in Chi- 
cago, $1,866. 


“T realize that the above statistics 
are meager and that the most accurate 
ones can often be broken down to fit al- 
most any generalization. But one can 
still hazard an hypothesis or explana- 
tion of these facts and apparent trends, 
which seems to fit into the wider eco- 
nomic and social movements of the 
crazy pattern of the world we live in. 


“From now on, more and more art 
will be supported—is being supported 
—on the basis of services rendered 
rather than on the basis of sales on a 
speculative art market. This emphati- 
cally does not mean that the public will 
stop buying paintings and prints. The 
public will buy more and more as it 
becomes more art-conscious and edu- 
cated to the opportunities of buying in- 
expensive (often mass-produced) art. 
It does mean that even the most publi- 
cized artists will derive a larger and 
larger fraction of their income from 
such sources as direct commissions— 
Federal, State, municipal, or private 
teaching, lecturing, writing, or receiv- 
ing a salary from a university as resi- 
dent artist.” 





Mr. Biddle then points to a few ex- 
amples of the way in which “the cre- 
ative talents of our best artists can be 
intelligently capitalized both to supply 
a really needed public function and at 


the same time to support good art on 
the basis of a service rendered.” He 
mentions the collaboration of Walter 
Wanger, independent movie producer, 
with Reeves Lewenthal, of Associated 
American Artists, in commissioning 
nine outstanding artists to paint char- 
acters and scenes from Eugene O’Neill’s 
Long Voyage Home. He refers to the 
increasing use of prominent painters by 
national advertisers. 


Concluding, he gives his opinion that, 
“The outlook, then, for American art- 
ists is not entirely discouraging, if 
once they and the general public face 
the fact that the means of rationaliz- 
ing art in this not altogether rational 
world is slowly changing. And I am 
convinced myself that the outlook for 
a vigorous flowering of American art, 
integrated and scaled to the hopes and 
tastes of countless millions of Ameri- 
cans, rather than to the pocketbooks of 
those who still continue to buy French 
Impressionism from  Fifty-Seventh 
Street, is still more hopeful. More and 
more in a .world apparently tottering 
to self-annihilation on the logic of 
nineteenth-century scientific progress, 
the human mind is searching for the 
critical values which it has lost in its 
worship of nineteenth-century scientific 
materialism. More and more Ameri- 
cans seem to be discovering these values 
in art, which is and always will be the 
greatest critique of human behavior.” 


End of «the Digest 


«Since these words were written four 
years ago, much has happened to im- 
prove the position of American paint- 
ers, to bring them widespread recogni- 
tion as vital members of a cultured so- 
ciety. Artists have proved their indis- 
pensability to their fellow men and to 
the nation most conspicuously through 
their truly magnificent paintings of the 
War. They have demonstrated that 
factual records (photographs), valu- 
able as they are, tell but part of the 
story: The great epic, and especially 
its human side, is poignantly revealed 
through the creative mind and brush of 
the artist. Our people who have seen 
these great pictures—they are being 
widely reproduced and exhibited—have 
come to understand and accept the art- 
ist. Artists have painted innumerable 
canvases and great murals which hang 
in foundries and assembly shops to 
dramatize, for the worker, how as a 
daily laborer he fights beside the men 
in uniform. 


Within the past few years, too, the 


.trend -that had barely started when 


Biddle wrote has become a substantial 
promise of greater demand for the cre- 
ative artist. Industry has become a 
very important patron of the arts. 
Business firms seem actually to com- 
pete with one another in commission- 
ing artists for expensive promotion 
projects. An account of even the most 
conspicuous of these would fill columns 
of space. Some, like International 
Business Machines, Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, and Pepsi-Cola are making 
collections of contemporary art to be 
circulated throughout the country. Just 
how far this trend will go is anyone’s 
guess but it is a heartening trend. It 
Seems to suggest that the painter is at 
last finding his place in the mass pro- 
duction world that seemed at first to be 
passing him by. 
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Illustration for “The Song of Hiawatha” 


ALLEN LEWISELI 





This fall the Illustrated Modern Library will publish a new group in its series 
of special editions with illustrations by celebrated American illustrators. Included 
among them will be The Poems of Longfellow with thirty-five drawings, in two 
colors, by Allen Lewis. ‘Through the courtesy of the publishers, we are privileged 
to reproduce four of these illustrations in exact size and color as they will appear 
in the book. 

Concerning the making of these drawings, Allen Lewis has given us the follow- 
ing facts: numerous rough drafts for each illustration were first made on manifold 
paper with carbon pencil. When a satisfactory design had been obtained, the 
final drawing of the key plate (represented by the black impression in the illustra 
tion above) was drawn in pen and brush lines on cold-pressed paper. 

[hese final drawings were made about twice size. In the four we reproduce, 
a brush was used on all except for the illustrations for Paul Revere’s Ride which 
was drawn with a pen. In this, the broken character of the lines (done inten- 
tionally) was effected by scraping and cutting through the pen lines with a knife. 
Mr. Lewis always uses the knife instead of white tempera to effect modifications 


in his drawings—a carry-over from his long experience as a wood engraver. 
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tha” Illustration for “Paul Revere’s Ride” Illustration for “The Bridge” 


ISELUSTRATES THE POEMS OF LONGFELLOW 


With the completion of his key drawing, Mr. Lewis goes about making his 
color “copy” in a most unusual fashion. Except for the first illustration, he did 
not make a complete color study for any of the others. A sheet of heavy tracing 
paper is fastened down over the key drawing, and the register marks, drawn in 
the form of a small cross at the top and bottom of the key drawing, are carefully 
duplicated on the tracing paper overlay. This is a guide for the photo-engraver 
in making his color proofs. 

With the image of his key drawing showing clearly through his tracing paper, 
Lewis proceeds to create the highlights in his “color plate” by painting up all 
of those areas and spots he wishes to be white in the finished result. But instead 
of using white paint, he uses black. This seeming enigma serves a goodly purpose, 
for, under the artist's instructions to the photo-engraver, these black passages 
on the tissue overlay are reversed, This produces a tint block, which, when printed 
in register with the key plate, creates the final two-color illustration. 

The final effect of these two-color illustrations is not dissimilar from Allen 
Lewis’ chiaroscuro wood engravings—a medium in which a number of his books 


in the past have been created—including Calico Bush, Undine, and Ivanhoe. N.K. 
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Decoration by C, B. Falls 


The Blind Man by Boardman Robinson 


The Alley by Earl Horter 


The Horse (a stencil) by Edward Penfield 


Three numbers of “1910" were given to me 
years ago. Knowing that other numbers wert 
published originally, I made a search in old 
bookshops for the missing ones, but withou! 
success. Finally, Mr. Falls generously completed 
my file. It is through his courtesy that we we 
privileged to reproduce these decorations. The 
five published numbers of 1910" contam 4 


total of forty-seven drawings. N.A. 
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The art of the pamphlet grew out of the historic chap- 
book—that rudely decorated booklet hawked in the 
weets. Some of these very chapbooks are prized pos- 
essions of our libraries today, and it was undoubtedly 
ome of these which inspired a group of artists and 
writers back in 1910 to produce a small sixteen-page 
pamphlet containing short stories, poems, and drawings. 
The names of most of the contributors are famous 
now— Theodore Dreiser, F. P. Adams, Montague Glass, 
among the writers, and C, B, Falls, Earl Horter, Edward 
Penfield, Boardman Robinson, Frederick Dorr Steele, 
].G. Sommer, Walter Fawcett and Henry Reuterdahl, 
among the artists. 


It was Charles Buckels Falls who conceived the idea 
of this artistic publishing venture. Recently, Mr. Falls 
related to us the story of 19/0, He said his triends 
writers and artists—had complained bitterly about the 
lack of a vehicle that would allow them freedom really 
express themselves. ‘This was the germ that caused 
falls to gather the group (in the fall of 1909)—and 
extract from each of ten “regulars,” an advance ol 
fifteen dollars a month to insure printing and engraving 
sts. Enthusiasm ran high and the first number ap 
peared in January on schedule. A substantial list ol 
wbscribers was obtained and the newsstand sales were 
mcouraging. 


Fach regular contributor was allotted a definite space 
io fill as he chose; he could use it himself, or consign 
it to another. Falls, as editor-publisher, filled in_ the 


\acant spaces with his beautiful decorative designs. 


Shortly after the third number appeared, a pious 
reader discovered the word “damn” in one of the short 
‘tories and so alarmed the news agency that it with 
drew the issue from its stands throughout Manhattan! 
The 1910 group were finding out that freedom of speech 
Was only a relative thing. But this withdrawal of com 
mercial support way not the only headache for Falls. 


His contributors, busy trying to make their way 
professionally, and being pressed, neglected to get then 
910 things out on time. Finally, with the difficult 
ompletion of the filth number, it was decided to sus- 
pend publication and thus the dream faded, only to 
be revived from time to time in the spirited discussions 
ot the group. 


But it must be recognized that, though the venture 
filed to maintain itself through the year—and there 
tad been no intention originally to carry it beyond the 
Welve months of 1910—it produced inspiring things. 
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Cover Design C. B. Falls 


TF 


The charm of this publication resulted from its simple 
format relieved by line drawings. Some of these were 
decorations for poems and short essays, while others 
were entities in themselves—their only excuse for pub- 
lication lying wholly in their grace, or strength, or 
sometimes in the ideas they expressed so much better 
than any words. 

Space does not permit us to reproduce more than a 
few illustrations, but we trust these are sufficient evi- 
dence to support our enthusiasm for them, Mr. Falls 
has been a celebrated name in graphic art for two 
generations and is still very active. Edward Penfield, 
who died in 1925, was one of the finest decorative 
illustrators in our country and, as art editor many years 
ago, set a high standard that has not yet been eclipsed 
for quality. ‘Earl Horter began his career as a letterer 
for advertising and rose to become one of the strongest 
pencil draughtsmen and aquatintists in our time. 
Boardman Robinson, represented here with a fine pen 
drawing, became famous as a political cartoonist on the 
old New York World where he developed a sturdy 
“line” that has never forsaken him, and which he has 
carried over into his paintings, both easel and mural. 


But for all the fact that these illustrations taken from 
/910 were inspired things, there are many _ printed 
pieces today that are equally handsome and beautifully 
designed, booklets produced to advertise merchandise, 
paper, ink and type have accounted for some of the 
finest we have seen, Some are so attractive and _pre- 
sent the efforts of such talented artists that they, like 
their illustrious predecessors, will be the collectors’ 
items Of tomorrow. 

So if you wish to live longer—as the doctors promise 

by riding a hobby, begin collecting small booklets 
and pamphlets that may be frequently had for the ask- 
ing; and match your taste and judgment against the 
shifting scales of values, discarding those which fail to 
reach your concept of standard, and clinging to those 
which you feel will be among the coveted printed things 
of the future. 


~~ 
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BOOKS 
THE IDEAL 
CHRISTMAS 

GIFT 


What better presents 
could you possibly se- 
lect for those friends 
with leanings toward 
art than beautifully 
produced and highly 
practical books such 
as these? Each was 
written or edited by 
one of the editors of 
AMERICAN ARTIST. 
Each is sold under a 
money-back 
guarantee. 


SEND FOR OUR 
FREE CATALOG 
OF 500 ART & 
CRAFT BOOKS 
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Our Latest 


MASKS 
By W.T. Benda 


This fascinating and unique volume is 
in the hands of the printer, promised in 
ample time for delivery well before 
Christmas. 


So pre-eminent is the position which 
Benda holds in the field of masks that 
this work from his pen, in which he not 
only discusses masks in general, but also 
tells exactly how he makes his famous 
“Benda Masks,” is sure of a ready re- 
ception. 


An ample text is thoroughly illustrated 
by means of drawings, sketches, and a 
gallery of photographs picturing, at ade- 
quate scale, 77 of the most popular of 
this noted artist’s creations—the sort 
shown in the reproduction herewith. The 
volume is easy to read—in fact it is as 
intriguing as it is informative. 

As a present it is ideal. Not only 
is it brand new, and the only book of its 
kind, but it deals with a subject of 
universal appeal. Handsomely bound. 
Frontispiece in full color. $5.00. 


OIL PAINTING FOR 
THE BEGINNER 


Here, written by Frederic Taubes, is 
another brand new volume—one which 
bids fair to outrank in _ popularity 
Taubes’ other volumes, though each is a 
favorite. It is still on the press but 
copies should soon be along. 

As a present we recommend it for the 
art student and teacher, and particularly 
for the novice. The step-by-step text 
is fully illustrated. There are 8 plates 
in full color. $6.00 





Ready Soon 


WATERCOLOR 
DEMONSTRATED 


We can’t promise this for Christmas, 
though if our printers are able to main- 
tain their schedule, we should have our 
first copies late in December or early in 
January. 

This book has been a long time in 
building. We wanted to make it as re- 
vealing as possible of the variety of 
watercolor methods in common practice. 

Twenty-three artists were selected, 
Ten of these are presented in detailed 
articles in which their methods are inti- 


mately discussed. Preliminary sketches | 


and step-by-step photographs assist the 


reader to visualize clearly the individual | 


artist’s procedure. 

Thirteen other watercolorists are rep- 
resented with reproductions, to which 
are appended notes on their materials, 
palettes, and personal approach. 


One hundred and twelve pages, 9 x 12, } 


with over 100 reproductions in black and 
white and 8 color plates will make this 
a handsome book. Price undetermined. 


23RD ART DIRECTORS 
ANNUAL 


For the second successive year, the war 
theme predominates the contents of the 
Art Directors Annual of Advertising 
Art. It includes over 300 of the finest 
examples of advertising art produced 
during the past year. To most per- 
sons in the advertising field, the Annual 
needs no introduction as an extremely 
important guide to trends and innova- 
tions. Previous Annuals now out of 
print. $6.00 


FROM BENDATS NEN 


BOOK LISTED ABOVE 




















ORDER 
NOW 


Many will be dis 
appointed this year 
because of failure 
to order their 
books early. Dont 
be one of them. 
Order now to be 
sure of delivery. 
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BOOKS 


Some Favorites 


COLOR AND METHOD 
IN PAINTING 


This handsome volume, edited by Ernest 
Watson, is based on the work of twelve 
¢ America’s greatest contemporary 
yinters—Speicher, Burchfield, Brack- 
nan, Mangravite, Davis, Pleissner, 
Woodward, Carlson, Wyeth, O’Hara, 
sample, and Kroll. It reveals valuable 
nformation on the artists’ idea sources 
ind painting methods, and presents a 
mlaxy of 12 beautiful color reproduc- 
tions and 150 halftones. $5.00. 


PENCIL DRAWING 


fere is a book by Ernest W. Watson, 
Gontaining many beautiful reproductions 
if his pencil drawings. Part I dem- 
mstrates 12 pencil technics, and dis- 
asses materials, and the many factors 
wmnected with pencil drawing. Part II 
sacollection of drawings showing appli- 
ations of methods explained in Part I. 
The finest book published on the subject 
nrecent years. $3.50 


TYPE SPECIMENS FOR 
\AYOUT, PRINTING, LETTERING 


Villiam Longyear, author of this prac- 
wal book, designed its contents to pro- 
ide the letterer with a source of in- 
girational material. It contains 145 
gecimens of type faces in common use. 
8specimens of antique and exotic types, 
nd 80 pages devoted to 90 complete 
iphabets. Included also are pages of 
mes and decorative material, proof- 
rading marks, and definitions of print- 
terms. $2.50. 


Selected Titles 


LUMIPRINTING, A NEW 
GRAPHIC ART 


When Joseph di Gemma wrote this vol- 
ume he presented for the first time a 
unique form of pictorial expression in 
which the artist draws or paints on 
sheets of glass or plastic, with pencil, 
crayon, watercolor or oil paint, to 
produce negatives, similar to photo- 
graphic negatives. Photographic prints 
are then made of these negatives, using 
the same methods used in printing from 
camera films. Fully illustrated. $3.50. 


STUDIO SECRETS 


In the year or so since this stimulating 
volume by Frederic Taubes on oil paint- 
ing first appeared, its success as an aid 
to the student, painter, and connoisseur 
has become assured. The author not only 
describes fully the best media and meth- 
ods of today, but generously reveals 
many secrets of the old masters. He 
also deals quite fully with picture fram- 
ing. $3.50 


SO—YOU’RE GOING 
TO BE AN ARTIST! 


In this volume Matlack Price renders a 
valuable service to the art student em- 
barking on a career of commercial or 
fine art. He discusses what the success- 
ful artist has to know besides ART; 
how to sell his work to publishers and 
advertising agencies; how to present 
himself to art directors; and touches 
upon other important considerations. 
Mr. Price’s style of writing is lively and 
entertaining. $2.50 


IVATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
440 West 42nd Street,New York 18, NY. 


Publishers of American Artist 
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IMPROVE THE 
QUALITY OF YOUR WORK 


Write today for your FREE 
copies of “Notes from the Laboratory”’ 


Two authoritative papers on the 
physiology and chemistry of paint 
which gives you a better understand- 
ing of your own technical problems. 


DEVOE COMBINES CRAFTSMANSHIP 
WITH CHEMISTRY 











BOXWOOD, MAPLE and CHERRY 
BLOCKS 


for Wood Engravings and Woodcuts 
Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 


J. JOHNSON & CO. 


22 North William Street New York City 
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MODEL-LIGHT 


SELF-SETTINCG * Permanent Modeling Clay 
NO CASTING — NO FIRING 
BECOMES HARD AS STONE 


Made in Gray, Green and Terra Cotta 
Introductory offer: 5 Ibs. for $1.50 


STEWART CLAY CO., 
631 E. 16th Street 


Inc. 


New York, N. Y. 


the art mart 


Cartoonists’ Trade Paper 
For the out-of-towner, and the newcomer, 
there is a cartoonists’ trade magazine. It is 
really not a magazine at all, except on rare 
occasions. In between, it’s a mimeographed 
bulletin, coming out every month or so, 
and posting its subscribers on requirements 
of magazines, personal gossip about car- 
toonists and gagwriters—anything of par- 
ticular interest to the free-lance humorist. 





Here is something new ~ and so economical to use . 
Why not paint your studies on 


‘PARNASSUS Cmas-tex PAINT PAPER 
One side for studies in oil - the other side for watercolor. 
wae comes. Thousands one it —_ enthusiasm 

: Siz t: 
Send Remittance to 22x55" [Set 30¢ 


PARNASSUS ART PAPER CO. 
Box 438 Grand Central Annex, New York 17, N.Y. 























COLOR YOUR OWN 


—Snapshots and other photographs. 
—Photo of your son, husband, daughter 
or sweetheart in service. 

—Pictures clipped from magazines. 
Nicholson's Peerless 
Transparent Watercolors 
are quick, easy and inexpensive to use. 
These self-blending colors give that per- 

sonal touch, 


TEAR THIS OUT FOR 
SAMPLE COLOR KIT 








3 Primary colors, 5 assorted tints, and 


complete instructions are 
included in the kit. Send Cc | 
for yours. ONLY ...... 

| PEERLESS COLOR LABORATORIES | 

Diamond Place, Rochester, N. Y. 
Enclosed is 25c for my color kit. 

| (Coin or money order) 
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For 
Fine 
Food 
In 
FRENCH RESTAURANT 
900 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICACO 





Always serving “PIPING HOT” 
Tasty FRENCH FOOD 





Ritz Bar 














by Saute Syrsack 


A Yew POTTERY BOOK! 


Over 200 detailed drawings showing a modern 


COILS © BOXES © TILES @ PLATES @ TRAYS 


PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH POTTERY 


An Indispensable Book for the student & hobbyist. 


Step-by-step instructions on simplified pottery. 


technique in... 


CASTINGS © CERAMIC JEWELRY 


Special instructions in the use of modern firing 
equipment and use of prepared glazes. 





8, 


xll 48 PAGES ONLY: $1.50, postpaid 
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Jane Snead CERAMIC STUDIO 
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Despite 


a shorta 
Airpaint That BRIGHTER FUTURS " '°"" 
irpaint That UTURE 
your sur 
The new Paasche Victory Airbrush is already and you 
proving its superiority in every type of art work: : 
illustration, retouching, poster design, archi. tive bru 
tectural rendering, industrial design. 
You will like the effortless control of its smooth. 
acting trigger lever; its perfect atomization; its ‘X 
versatility, ranging from fine line to full spray; 
the exclusive micrometer finger-lever adjustment; 
famous self-centering tip; non-spill cup and fn. 
ally its sleek, streamlined design. Available only 
on priority, now; but when you do get yours, 
you will begin to enjoy many years of profitable = 
service. Paasche Airbrush Company, 1912 Diver. 
sey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois. 
Paasche Airbrush (Canada) Ltd. 
110 Film St., Toronto, Canada There's 
sable, | 
and fe 
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Ks {CHARCOAL} 
Walter T. Fost 


Your dealer 


it or send $ 





to 
Box 456 
Laguna Beach, 













SOLD BY ALL GOOD DEALERS! 


MORILL 
DRAWING PAPERS 


TRACING 
DRAWING MATERIALS 
DRAFTING INSTRUMENTS 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
% 


THE MORILLA COMPANY 
COOPER SQUARE—NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 














Cobalt 
Cenui: 
Yellov 
Umbe: 

ARTISTS ARE FINDING 
SILK SCREEN PROCESSINGS --. 
AN IMPORTANT AID ye 





Write for 
— FREE — 
32 PAGE SILK SCREEN 
PREPARATION MANUAL ) 


Nu-Film eesiioate Co., Ine 
56 W. 22nd ST., NEW YORK 10, N. 
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1822 CHESTNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 
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brushes! 


GOOD BRUSHES ARE 
STILL AVAILABLE 


Despite the general impression that there is 
yshortage of quality brushes, Delta can sup- 
ply your needs. If you've postponed renewing 
your supply of brushes, visit your dealer today 
and you'll find he has a full line of superla- 
tive brushes by 


TRADE MARK 


q 








There's a Delta brush of every material— 
sable, camel hair, bristle, etc.— 

and for every need—water color and oil 
painting, lettering, showcard and poster work, 
etc. etc. Remember to ask your dealer for 
“Delta.” 


Catalogs available for dealers only! 


DELTA BRUSH MFG. CORP. 


14W. 17th St. New York 11, N. Y. 







h 

U. 8. A. Distributors 
Can be fired in an 
ordinary kitchen oven 


rxsy pottery easily and inexpensively! 
firing in kitchen oven (15 min. at 250°). 


with SERAMO ENAMEL, 6 colors, red, 
blue, green, black. white. 1 oz. bottles. 
Write for catalog 


Ty Artists’ Supplies, 




















Now your students can make lovely, permanen 
Do your ow: 
Model: 
like clay — may be waterproofed and decorate 
yellow 
15e enc! 
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FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 


425 8. Wabash Ave., Chicav: 





Headquarters 


GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS’ COLORS 


Cobalt Blue. Violet and Greens. Cerulean Blue. 

wine Aureoline, Emeraude Creens, Cadmium 
tellows and Reds, Ultramarines, Vermilions. 
Umbers, Siennas, etc. 


—Founded 1854— 


FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, INC. 


y 205 Fulton Street New York City 





the art mart 
A New Pencil 


The Blaisdell Pencil Company has intro- 
duced a new line of pre-tested — 
an 


pencils known as “Ben Franklin” 
available in 17 degrees from 6B to 9H. 


Scientific research and new processes of 
obtaining technical perfection have gone 
into the making of these pencils, designed 


for the artist, architect and draftsman. 


Salvage 
Your Brushes 
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Ever have your bristle brushes 
you”—as in fig. 1 in the drawing above? 


Albert B. Wegener of Madison, N. J., gets a 
ARTIST for tell- 


year’s subscription to AMERICAN 
ing you what you can do about it. 

First, flatten the 
the brush (X, fig. 2). 

Next, file ferrule all around, 
it isn’t necessary to file 
metal—and bend section 
til it breaks off. 


as in fig. 
entirely 


Then, pull section A off. You probably will 


need pliers to do it. 


Finally, trim off worn brush ends with scis- 
sors at c. A new brush! It works! We tried 
it—Ed. 


WATERCOLORS 


are transparent 








“wear down on 


ferrule further back from 


to 
through the 
A back and forth un- 





CARTOONISTS! The growing Magazine Cartoon 


Field is searching for new talent. It might be 


you! Some markets pay from $35 to $75 per 
cartoon. With your talent, here is opportunity! 
You can learn How, Where and What to sell in 
The Cartoonists’ Journal- -mimeographed Bulle- 
tins, edited by Thurston Gentry, leading Maga- 
zine cartoonist. Sub. rate $3 for 12 issues. 
($3.50 APO or outside U. S.) Sample copy 
25 cent coin The Cartoonists’ Journal, Box 


200, 404 West 20th St., New York 11, N. Y. 





-NOSEPH 
“MAYER 


FOR PAINTERS, SCULP- 
TORS, DRAFTSMEN, SIGN- 


MEN, AND STUDENTS 


C EVERYTHING 
OMPAN Y ME ran ote: 
5 UNION SQUARE Phone Algenquin 4.9871 
NEW YORK, NW. Y. 











Serving Artists for Forty Years 


SCHNEIDER & Co., INC. 
Artists’ Saterials 
Mail and Phone Orders Carefully Filled 


123 WEST 68TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 














REALLY GOOD 
VARNISHES 









JNGH 


Formulated by FREDERIC TAUBES 
RETOUCHING VARNISH, 50c 
DAMAR PICTURE VARNISH, 50c 
PICTURE CLEANING MEDIUM, 40c 


Ask for FREE pamphlet “VARNISHES” with com- 
ments and instructions written by 


FREDERIC TAUBES 
Manufactured by 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
2700 Highland Ave., Norwood Sta., Cincinnati, Ohio 








Crarou on Fanade 





UNIVERSAL 
CORRECTIONS 





Weldon Roberts Erasers, made to cover a wide 
range of erasing requirements, correct mistakes 
in any language. Though wartime restrictions 
have reduced the number of styles, a sufficient 
variety still remains for correcting mistakes in 
the universal language of art—for removing 
ink, pencil, crayon, charcoal, chalk, sanguine— 
and for general ‘‘clean-up’”’ requirements. 


At stationers, drafting and art supply dealers 


WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO. 
Newark 7 N. I. 


Waldon Roteris Enanonn 


Correct Mistakes in Any Language 
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YOU CAN MAKE 


ARTISTIC GIFTS 


for Christmas or any time 
decorating fabrics with 


PRANG 


EG U S PAT OFF 


TEXTIL 


} 


} 
~/ 
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A NEW CRAFT with unlimited gift possi- 
bilities! 


You can decorate bridge sets, towels, hand- 
kerchiefs, scarfs, linens, drapes, ties, ete. 
with Prang Textile Colors. They will have a 
distinctive, quality touch found only in ex- 
pensive merchandise. 


Through this perfect medium, Prang Textile 
Colors, you can obtain the true artistic re- 
sults that an artist aims to achieve. And yet 
it’s simple—and fast! 


These brilliant, permanent Prang Textile 
Colors do not fade or run—can be washed or 
dry cleaned. Colors can be applied by free 
brush, stencil, silk screen, air brush or hand 
blocking. 


Send for the clever booklet “DO IT YOUR- 
SELF”—full of ideas that will tell you just 
how to do it. 25¢ Postpaid. 


The complete Prang Textile Color Kit — 
everything you need to decorate fabrics, in- 
cluding the booklet, is only $3.50— at your 
dealer's or order direct. 


Dept. A-3 


DAN OUSKY I 
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Hold Those Brushes! 


A brush holder is an indispensable part of 
an artist’s equipment, and many an old jar, 
discarded vase or cast off tin can finds its 
way to the studio for such use. But these 
nondescript receptacles have apparently had 
their day, for a circular comes to our desk 
describing a new and attractive wooden 
brush holder which holds up to sixty 
brushes, keeping them handy, conveniently 
segregated and easy to select. It has six 
individual receptacles and revolving fea- 
ture. The J. H. Korff Studio, 1050 San 
Lucia Drive, SE, Grand Rapids, 6 Michi- 
gan, will be glad to furnish information 
and prices. 


“On the Package” Printing 


Arthur Brown & Bro’s. monthly circu- 
lar says, ‘““You may have noticed lately the 
increasing numbers of jars, bottles, lipstick 
and compact cases, etc., where the printing 
has been directly on the surface of the con- 
tainer. Screen process has also made con- 
siderable progress in the printing of dials 
and panels for use in war industries. The 
fine calibrations and the required accuracy 
of these instruments and dials were ‘im- 
possible’ for screen process only a short 
time ago. Here is a new and permanent 
field for process printers.” 


“Match Stick” Cartooning 


A complete course in ‘Match Stick’’ car- 
tooning is offered by a New York firm, 
in a series of six instructional films, one 
reel each. The titles include Figures, Ac- 
tion, Heads and Expressions, Hands, Feet, 
Clothing and Drapes, Animals, Composi- 
tion and Story. Information regarding 
rental rates and sales price can be obtained 
from Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 25 West 
45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 





ARTISTS ARE FINDING 
SILK SCREEN PROCESSING 
AN IMPORTANT AID 


Write For 
— FREE — 
32 PAGE SILK SCREEN 


PREPARATION MANUAL 


(Fully Illustrated) 


Nu-Film Products Co., Inc. 


56 W. 22nd ST., NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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ul STRONG that every color 


sa fine point every time. 


DURABLE it holds a point 


¢ pressure without crumbling. 


SMOOTH in every color 


it speeds your drawing hand. 


) BRILLIANT it’s extensively 


4 for finished art work. 


UNIFORM in texture that 


wlors blend together perfectly. 


4 ) PERMANENT that no 


shows any appreciable change 
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to a full year of sunlight. MI 
nu 
an entirely new conception of e 
. . | 
ad colored pencil quality, | 
FOR A FREE SAMPLE of 
Turquoise PRISMACOLOR CS 
0" My one color listed below, men- < 
"4 ing this publication and your . 
S) il dealer. : 
¥ 
| 
| Indigo Blue 925 Crimson Lake 
Ultromarine 926 Carmine Red 
True Blue 929 Pink 
light Blue 930 Magenta 
IS Aquamarine +*931 Purple 
Dork Green *932 Violet 
'Gross Green t*935 Black 
VEmerald Green 936 Dark Grey 
'Olive Green *937 Light Grey 
Apple Green t*938 White 
Slemon Yellow *939 Flesh 
. tConary Yellow *942 Yellow Ochre 
d TYellow Oranae *943 Burnt Ochre 
; 4 Orange *944 Terra Cotta 
“Vermilion *945 Sienna Brown 
“Scarlet Red t*946 Dark Brown 
1 Seariet Lake 949 Silver 
4 Crimson Red 950 Gold 


We TURQUOISE 


@ R86.¥-8. 927.088. 


RISMACALAR 


milable in single colors and in three superb Art Sets: 
952 containing the 12 colors marked t above 

? 953 containing the 24 colors marked * above 

Mee §=994 containing all 36 colors listed above 


gle PENCIL COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Calendar 


A large artists’ materials company has pub- 
lished a calendar for the new year display- 
ing “giant size dates’ which should be 
popular in drafting rooms, as it includes a 
section of technical data for the engineer 
and draftsman, containing charts on wire 
and sheet metal gauges, screw threads, etc. 
The calendar is furnished free if the re- 
quest for one accompanies an order for any 
of the firm’s products; or a dollar will buy 
the calendar alone. Write AMERICAN 
Artist for further particulars. 


Perspective 

Artists and engineers alike will be in- 
terested in the announcement of a set of 
drawing instruments that enable the aver- 
age good draftsman to make accurate per- 
spective drawings. Included in the line 
are perspective graphs which permit the ar- 
tist to show his subject at any chosen angle; 
also a set of true perspective circles—not 
ellipses—which avoid the distortion usually 
found where ellipses or free-hand circles are 
used. Perspective scales are another item. 
Full information may be secured by writ- 
ing AMERICAN ARTIST. 


Color Film 


Ansco’s new Color Film, designed for 
processing by the user, is being released (in 
sheet size only, for the present) to amateur 
and professional photographers. No priority 
is needed. Special developing outfits for 
individual processing of the film also are 
being placed on the market, For those who 
do not wish to do their own processing it is 
announced that such service is available 
though Ansco dealers. 


a Eeust HOLDER 
B= Holds brushes, pens, art, 

eo ot 
easy to select. Six 
in 4 revolving yack will hold 
conveniently fifty brushes 
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Here is the place to buy your 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


126 A-East 3rd St., Dayton, Ohio 


Special attention given to Mail Orders 
Send for FREE CATALOG 


BERT L. DAILY, INC. 
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THAYER & CHANDLER AIPBRUSH 
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THAYER 5 CHANDLER 





mm PENCIL COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 




















9010 W.VAN BUREN ST... CHICAGQO.ILI 











- CREATE 


Don't Imitate 


Visual, dramatic interpretation of 
your thoughts and mental images 
take shape quickly . . . your own 
creative instinct is allowed full 
expression in form and color... 
you have added to the world’s 
treasury of individual art . 
when you design and create orig- 
inal castings. 


A Practical 
Medium for 
Applied Art. 


Fellowcrafters’ #800 Mold Making and Cast- 
ing Introductory Kit for Teachers demonstrates 
practically the properties, possibilities and lim- 
itations of materials for casting reproductions 
of your original models quickly and accurately. 
#800 Mold Making and Casting Kit contains 
1 Ib. Mold-Jel, 1 jar Mold-Jel Mold Lubricant, 
5 Ibs. Claystone, 12 metal pin backs, colors, 
Glazol for Finishing, Instruction Manual ‘‘New 
Clays for Old Uses”, 3 specimen originals and 
special set of instructions on casting pins. 


Per kit $3.50 





Fourteenth Catalogue 


Wartime conditions have prevented is- 
suance of our big, new fourteenth 
catalogue on the date originally sched. 
uled. e regret this necessary delay. 
Issuance date is now indicated as No- 
vember 1. 











DISTRIBUTORS 


ATLANTA 1, GA., Milton Bradley Co. of Ga., 
Inc., 384 Forrest Ave., N. E. 

BOISE, IDAHO, The Book Shop, 319 N. 8th St. 

BOSTON 16, MASS., Fellowcrafters, Inc., 130 
Clarendon St. 

CHICAGO 3, ILL., Chicago Craft Service, 32 
S. Clark St. 

CINCINNATI 2, OHIO, A. E. Wilde Co., 136 
W. 7th St 


CLEVELAND 13, OHIO, Cleveland Leather Co., 

1817 W. 25th St. 

DENVER, COL., H. R. Meininger Co., 409 Six- 
teent 


834 Michigan Ave 


Broadway 

Supply Co., 311 W. Main St. 
158 2nd Ave. N 

6 Park Pl., N.Y.C 


School Supply Dept., 12-20 So. 6th St 
ne yg 4, ORECON, }j. K. Gill Co. 408 
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RICHMOND 9, VA., Flowers School Equipment 


Co., 32 W. Main St. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, Zion's Co-Operative 
Mercantile Institute, School Supply Dept., 
13 S. Main St. 

ST. PAUL 1, MINN., St. Paul Book & Sta- 
tionery Co., 55-57-59 Sixth St. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y., Bardeen's, Inc., 543-45 E. 
Genesee St. 

CANADA-TORONTO, Lewis Craft Supplies, 
Ltd., 8 Bathurst St., Toronto. 


HAWAII-HONOLULU, T. H., N. _K. Young 


Co., 7 No. Pauahi St., (P. O. Box 1556.) 
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FOR CURRENT AND OUT-OF-PRINT 


Books on Fine & Applied Art 


ainting Lettering Anatomy 
Drawing Layout Techniques 


(Cotalogue Free - Inquiries Solicited) 


PAUL A. STRUCK 


Costume 
Sculpture 
Theatre 


415 Lexington Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y: 
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Art Books of all Publishers 


Anatomy Layout Penmanship 
Drawing Letter'ng Photography 
Costume Painting Sculpture 


New Art Catalogue Free. 
We Buy Old Art Books. 
WUC VWepee seeneee, A LPO Sepepee 
77 West 47th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 














BLACK SILHOUETTE 


It takes daring to use large areas of 


black, as in the silhouette above. The 
forms must be studied with care, for 
faults are conspicuous. The whole 
should preferably be sketched in out- 
line before the ink is brushed on: then 
the contours must be followed exactly. 
Preliminary experiments are made on 
— paper laid over the pencil out- 
ine. 


For the final, a good ink is needed— 
ARTONE. Whether the pen or brush is 
employed, this superlative ink will do 
the job perfectly. 


Colored silhouettes are also effective. 
We have a colored ink set complete 
with set of pens. brush, 6 bottles of ink 
and instruction book for $2.00. 


Ask your dealer or write to us for a 
free copy of our booklet “INK AIDS”. 


USE ARTONE AY DRAWING INK 





ARTONE COLOR CORP. 
17 WEST 3rd STREET, NEW YORK 12,N_Y 
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Attilio Piccirilli. By joseph Vincent Lombardo. 


Pitman Publishing Corp., New York. $6.00 


Attilio Piccirilli, Italian by birth and American 
by adoption, inherited a tradition in marble 
cutting and carving that goes back to the Ren- 
aissance. 

He was born in Tuscany in the colorful town 
of Massa-Carrara—the center of the famous 
Carrara quarries. This son of a sculptor was 
brought up in his father’s studio surrounded 
by sculpture in the making. In the old world 
more than in the new, a boy followed in his 
father’s footsteps; it was natural, therefore, 
for Attilio to become a sculptor and for his 
five brothers, as well! 

Dr. Lombardo has traced the life story of his 
subject with marked sympathy and veneration. 

From the establishment of the Piccirilli Studio 
in New York, more than fifty years ago, set up 
originally (and still active) primarily for the 
purpose of executing in marble the creative 
works of other sculptors, it is a fascinating ac- 
count of a family in art uigue in the annals 
cf American art. For although these six broth- 
ers were trained and expert craftsmen in the 
exacting art of translating plaster and bronze 
into marble, they are also creative sculptors, 
and their works are to be found scattered all 
over the land. Of these brothers, it is Attilio 
who enjoys the greatest fame and it is his 
biography and development as an artist that 
carries with it in his wake, and in his momen- 
tum, the artistic record of his brothers. 

Ninety-two illustrations are convincing proof 
of a notable career to which Attilio Piccirilli 
has devoted himself since 1885. Portraits and 
figure groups make up his commissioned work, 
while the artist’s independent expression is best 
represented in those pieces dedicated to the sculp- 
tor’s own inner fire. These have found their 
way into many public museums and private 
collections. Fragelina—a marble statue of a 
kneeling female nude—in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, is one such piece. 

The story of this artist is not only important 
for the record of one of our most respected 
sculptors, but for the light it sheds on the 
gradual development of American sculpture 
as a whole. For sculpture, especially in stone, 
takes infinitely more time to create than paint- 
ing and reflects style changes more slowly. 
Hence, Piccirilli’s development spans an im- 
portant half century in American sculpture, to 
which he has contributed important traditions 
and fibre—but always growing—without ence 
sacrificing the fine heritage that nurtured him. 

What a relief it is to find a book written 
for the layman but bv one artist, who through 
his own artistic practice, knows how to eval- 
uate intelligently the creativeness of another. 

N. K. 


Winslow Homer. By Lloyd Goodrich 
Company, New York. $7.50. 


At long last the definitive biography on Wins 
low Homer has appeared under the joint im 
print of the Whitney Museum of American Art 
and Macmillan—241 pages of text and 95 illus- 
trations in black and white. Its author, Lloyd 
Goodrich, research curator at Whitney, has 
devcted patient years to his subject and has 
added much to our further understanding of 
Winslow Homer, the man. 

During Homer’s lifetime and especially in 
his later vears, his work was well known: it 
brought the artist substantial prices, and_ it 
received numerous awards. As an artist he 
had many admirers; in general, the critics re- 


Tt e Mac millar 


| ceived his work enthusiastically; but as a man. 


he had few intimates and even these he treated 
with suspicion and reserve. 
As the chronological story of Homer’s life 


unfolds, one gains a clue to his solitariness—; 
withdrawal trom human society for months 

a time. It was a sublimation of man into ar 
so complete that even the rock-bound coast 9 
Maine, where he lived at Prout’s Neck, did pg 
do other than intensify it. What Homer neede 
most to balance his great talents as a painte 
was the love of a good wife. What he had ip 
stead for a time were ladies on canvas, Log 
at the selected illustrations in the back of thi 
book. In his early days as a painter and illys 
trator, women and girls were prominent—, 
his interest in subject matter turned to the ge 
and deep forest they figure less and less unti 
finally in his last period—they disappeared 
from his work completely. 

The story of Homer's career as an artist j 
interestingly documented with facts culled from 
many sources. It reveals his frank and un 
wavering attitude that art was made to be 


sold, and when in his own experience his picd 


tures did not sell as he thought they should, hé 
complained bitterly—threatened on other o 
casions to give up his art. 

Actually, he never carried out this threat 
His art was rugged and objective; it was 
style independently arrived at through perse 
verance and hard work; it had 
illustration and its early success in its simpl¢ 
story-telling character. 


As time went on and abstract features bega 


playing a larger part in his painting, Home 
evolved a largeness of style and freedom ef 


stroke in keeping with the scale and dynamics 


of his subject. 

His place in American Art seems secure 
With Ryder and Eakins he forms the great trie 
of American independents. They had no eff 
on each other, but two at least—Eakins an 
Homer—established a tradition of realism 
which has been our strongest forte ever since 

In the light of contemporary painting with 
its marked accent on watercolor, the name of 
Winslow Homer takes on added lustre. For it 
was his love of this medium and his long and 
successful practice in it from the 1870's to hi 
death in 1910, that gave it a powerful impetu 
and helped to establish it as a medium worthy 
of consideration by collectors and museums 
alike. 

The reviewer of this book has only one fault 
to find with it. There are no reproductions in 
color to give the reader a hint cf the simple 
but strong color harmonies that make Homer’ 
marines so majestic, his sea atmosphere % 
salty and convincing. 

And right now especially, we were hunger 
for some Homer watercolor reproducticns. We 
wanted to see those marvelous, transparen 
washes in color so we could study them. Fo 
seven dollars fifty—something should have bee 
done about it! : 

N.K 


Modelling For Amateurs. By Clifford and — 
Fllis. The Studio Publications, Inc., New York. 3! 


Here is another Studio book in the dollar ser 
destined to be well received, for it treats 
popular art in a practical fashion ably sup 
ported by photographs and diagrams. 
While the book deals primarily with motel 
ling in clay, casting and firing—additi nal see 
tions discuss the making of simple tovs, puppe 
and masks with wire, newspaper and paste. 
Besides illustrations of process and finishe 
objects, a number of historic examples ° 


sculpture in terra cotta, bronze and wood 
shown. Lid 

If you enjoved making mud pies as 2 cm 
and would like to get back to making thing 
with vour hands and are uncertain how &% 
begin, buy this little book and you will have 


silent instructor to guide vou along the W4 
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WE WILL GLADLY FILL YOUR ORDER FOR ANY ART OR CRAFT BOOK CURRENTLY AVAILABLE 
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A Watson-Guptill Book 





SO—YOU’RE GOING 
TO BE AN ARTIST! 


By Matlack Price 


Through this volume, the art student will gain 
a valuable introduction to the world of profes- 
sional art. It tells him what the successful artist 
has to know besides ART; how to sell his work 
to publishers and advertising agencies; how to 
present himself to art directors; and offers other 
important pointers. 

r. Price’s style of writing is entertaining 
and sophisticated. $2.50 postpaid. 


* * * 


PLASTICS IN THE WORLD 
OF TOMORROW 


By Captain Burr W. Leyson 


In this fascinating and comprehensive survey, 
Captain Leyson explores the plastics industry, 
emphasizing its promise as one of the greatest 
job markets in the postwar world. He has com- 
bined an informative analysis of what plastics 
ae, and what can be done with them, with the 
tareer possibilities in the entire field. An ex- 
tensive bibliography and index are included. 
Photographic illustrations. $2.50. 


ALL ABOARD, WE ARE OFF 


By Nura 


A delightful story for children aged five to nine, 
written and profusely illustrated in color by 
Nura. It contains a wholesome thought for 
the child, along with an exciting tale. Illus- 
trated with original lithographs. $2.50. 


RAPHAEL’S PAINTINGS 
Introduction by W. E. Suida 


Reproductions of the entire collection of 
Raphael’s fresco paintings in the Vatican, and 
of the tapestry cartoons, also an unparalleled 
lection of his other paintings, appear in this 
volume. To stimulate a renewal of interest and 
ippreciation among the general public for the 
at of this master pictorial composer of all times, 
the publishers have presented here an entirely 
new and discriminating choice of his work. 120 
plates: 17 in color. 4.50. 


THE PAINTINGS OF JAN 
VERMEER 


Introductory text by 
Professor Thomas Bodkin 


A beautifully presented volume containing repro 
ductions of all the paintings of Jan Vermeer van 
Delft, Rembrandt’s great contemporary. Fifteen 
‘arge-scale and five small-scale color plates ex- 
tibit the master’s exquisite color and brush 
technique. A number of detailed photographs 
ae also included. $4.50. 


a 





OUR FEATURE 
FOR NOVEMBER 





WINSLOW HOMER 

By Lloyd Goodrich 
A delightful volume based on the 
life and work of one of America’s 
greatest artists. Produced under the 
auspices of the Whitney Museum of 
American Art, it contains much mate- 
rial never before published, including 
many of the artist’s personal letters. 
The author has traced and recorded 
all of Homer’s known pictures, as 
well as fresh contemporary source 
material, and has presented, with in- 
sight and humor, an absorbing story 
revenling the individual character, 
early struggles, and artistic growth 
of one of our most talented painters 
—a combination which should give 
great pleasure to lovers of Winslow 
Homer's work. 95 halftone illustra- 
tions. $7.50. 











VAN GOGH’S PAINTINGS 
AND DRAWINGS 
Introduction by W. Uhde 
This new and finer edition of the work of Vin- 
cent Van Gogh has finally been completed, after 
numerous serious setbacks in the course of its 
production. Reproductions of less important pic- 
tures in the earlier editions have been replaced 
in this volume by examples of more significant 
paintings and drawings. The brief introduction 
relates the chaotic and romantic life of the 
painter and explains the style and development 

of his work. 120 plates: 16 in color. $4.50. 


DUTCH DRAWINGS 

AT WINDSOR CASTLE 

Edited by Leo van Puyvelde 
A companion volume to The Flemish Drawings 
at Windsor Castle, published in 1942, this long 
awaited catalog recording all the Dutch draw- 
ings in the Royal Collection will be welcomed 
by the art historian and connoisseur. In addi- 
tion to detailed information relating to the 778 
drawings in the entire collection, the book con- 
tains 142 halftone reproductions of drawings, 
mainly by contemporaries of Rembrandt. $5.50 





No More C.O.D.s 


Due to the acute manpower shortage in 
our own and other publishers’ shipping 
departments, not to mention numerous 
other wartime factors, we are forced, 
until further notice, to abandon our 
practice of accepting C.O.D. orders for 
books. Therefore, unless you have an 
account with us, please renit in full 
with every orde 











A Watson-Guptill Book 





TYPE SPECIMENS FOR 
LAYOUT, PRINTING, 


LETTERING 
By William Longyear 

The letterer should find a vast source of inspi- 
ration in this book. It contains 145 specimens of 
type faces in common use; also 58 specimens 
of antique and exotic types, and 80 pages de- 
voted to 90 complete alphabets, with numerals, 
most of them reproduced in several sizes. © In- 
cluded also are pages of rules and decorative 
material, proofreading marks, and definitions of 
printing terms. $2.50 postpaid. 


* * * 


THE PAINTINGS OF 
VELAZQUEZ 


Introduction by Enrique Lafuente 


An extremely attractive volume evaluating the 
work of Velazquez—Spain’s greatest national 
painter—a master of realism distinguished by 
his feeling for truth and superb mastery of 
all aspects of painting. The subtlety of his 
brushwork is clearly revealed in the large size 
reproductions contained in this edition. 154 
beautifully reproduced plates, supplemented by a 
complete catalog of each item. $5.50. 


ENGAGEMENT CALENDARS 


NEW ENGLAND CALENDAR for 1945, 
Samuel Chamberlain. VIRGINIA CALENDA 
for 1945, by Samuel Chamberlain. WASHING- 
TON CALENDAR for 1945, edited by Walter 
Frese. The supply of these engagement calen- 
dars is strictly limited, so order now to avoid 
disappointment. Each, with 56 new photographs, 
gift boxed, $1.00. 


CONTEMPORARY ART 
By Rosamund Frost 


An historical and analytical survey of the recent 
trends in Modern Art, together with a gallery 
of notable paintings. Discusses Surrealism, Post 
Impressionism, Abstract and Non-Objective Art, 
Cubism, Fauvism, Expressionism, etc. 24 color 
plates; 150 halftones. $4.00. 


AMERICAN ART SERIES 
(Crown) 


A uniform series of volumes covering the life 
and art of foremost American painters. Each 
volume (8 x 10) contains eight color plates, 
about 70 black and white plates, together with 
a biography and critical analysis of the artist's 
work. GEORGE BELLOWS, by Peyton Bos- 
well, Jr., $1.95; WINSLOW HOMER, by 
Forbes Watson, $1.95; THOMAS EAKINS, by 
Roland McKinney, $1.95; WHISTLER, by 
James Lane, $1.95. All 4 volumes, boxed, $7.50. 
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WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS, INC. Ww 





a.° ° . 
Prices subject to change without notice . . . 
lor our free catalog of hundreds of art and craft books. 


330 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 





Write today 











If any book proves disappointing, return it to us in its 
original condition within 7 davs for exchange or refund. 
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A Famous Drawing Pencil é 
on the Job! 











The power and delicacy cf this drawing were 
achieved with Typhonite Eldorado, degrees 2B, 
5B, 6B, HB and 2H. The artist has pictured 
the lifting of a main cofferdam into place in an 
oil tanker in one of America’s great shipyards. 





Here is imposing proof that made-in-America Typhonite 
Eldorado is a superior drawing tool. In fact, it has supplanted foreign-made pencils | 
so brilliantly that the tradition of “foreign-made” is now just an old-fashioned 
quirk. Pick up America’s finest—Typhonite Eldorado! It will be a happy experience 
in use and results. 
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TYPHONITE FLDORADO _ 


PENCIL SALES DEPT. 32-JI1, JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, JERSEY CITY 
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